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MISSIONARIES OF EDUCATION. 
(From an Essay presented to the American Lyceum, by Wm. A. Atcott.) 


Waar are the traits of cuaracter, which are most ~de- 
sirable, in a missionary of education? Some of these will 
now be mentioned. 

I. He shc ald be a healthy man. 

It is too common to suppose that a feeble person, who has 
scarcely strength enough to follow any other employment, will 
answer very well for an agent or a missionary. When the 
subject of appointing a Superintendent of Common Schools, in 
one of our States was publicly agitated, not long since (and 
what is a superintendent but a missionary?) many fixed their 
eyes on a very distinguished , whose health was precarious ; 
and when this was presented @8 an objection, the reply was that 
it was no objection at all; that such a person would gain health 
by his very occupation ! 

I do not deny that a feeble person might be benefited by 
performing the duties of a missionary. If he possessed great 
conscientiousness, and a deep, and what sometimes exists in 
such persons, a morbid sense of responsibility to God and 
man, along with other and equally necessary qualifications, his 
health would be quite as likely to decline as to improve. But, 
so great is the uncertainty in this matter, that no man ought 
ever to be appointed to the office of a missionary or a teacher 
of any kind whatever, who is not in the best of health. There 
is risk enough if he sets out healthy ; and if a man already heal- 
thy should gain in health, he could never have too large a stock 
on hand. I have never known a person who was too healthy. 
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194 Qualifications.— Health and Good Sense. 


Health is, in a certain sense, a virtue. Disease is the effect 
of sin against the constitution or laws of our nature, either com- 
mitted by the individual or by some other person ; and it seldom 
if ever happens that the individual himself is not guilty of a 
large share of it. And the punishment of this sin is the loss of 
health, of which the countenance is usually a pretty correct in- 
dex. Cain is not the only transgressor on whom God has fixed 
a mark or brand. This mark in the forehead is generally repul- 
sive, as was intended ; and hence diminishes a person’s influ- 
ence. No man whohas acountenance which indicates suffering 
from disease, or is the effect of previous disease, can do as much 
good — other things being equal — in the capacity of an instruc- 
tor of any kind, as he who has a perfectly healthy countenance. 
No thinking person who has ever been sick enough to call a 
physician, can fail to perceive how much he is affected by his 
zountenance. Indeed, who is there that does not know the dif- 
ference between a cheerful, smiling, healthy physician, and one 
who is sickly or gloomy, or even very grave? But has the 
countenance of the teacher who ministers to the mind or soul, 
less influence than that of the physician of the body? 

A missionary, whether in religion, morals or education, is a 
physician on a large scale ; and to him, cheerfulness, as well as 
the health which it indicates, is quite as important to suc- 
cessful results, as in the case of the common physician. | 
know this point has been overlooked so long, that I may be 
regarded as laying an unwarrantable stress upon it; but if | 
have gone too far, some individual will, as I trust, point out my 
error. 

If. The missionary of education should have common sense. 

He should abound, in what Locke calls large, sound, round- 
about sense — otherwise called common sense. ‘I mean by 
the term,’ in the language of Mr Hall, author of the Lectures 
on School Keeping, ‘ the faculty by which things are seen as 
they are. It implies judgment and discrimination, and a 
proper sense of propriety in regard to the common affairs 
of life. It leads us to form judicious plans of action; and 
to be governed by our circumstances, in such a way as men, 
in general, will approve. It is the exercise of reason, uninflu- 
enced by passion or prejudice.’ 

Without common sense — and a large share of it, too — no 
man is fit to be a missionary of any sort, especially of education. 
He may understand all knowledge and all mysteries ; he may 
be as wise, as learned, as pious, even as Paul, yetif he have 
not good sense, he will be more or less unfit to teach mankind. 
What think you would have become of Paul at Athens, with- 
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Desire for Improvement. 195 


out a large fund of common sense? Noman ever had more 
of it than he; and no man ever made a better use of it than 
he did while standing in the midst of Mars Hill. 

I have sometimes thought it unfortunate that our colleges and 
high schools should seem to be so deficient in their tendency to 
develop and strengthen this important power of the mind. Or 
am I mistaken, when I take it for granted, that they are thus 
powerless? Is it or is it not true that plain, practical sense is 
nowhere less common, in proportion to the demand for it, than 
with a majority of the literary and professional men of our 
community ? 

Be this as it may — for I am not competent to the final deci- 
sion of the question — of one thing I am sure ; viz. that a mis- 
sionary of education should be the last man in the whole world, 
to be wanting in this matter. 

If. He should possess the spirt of inquiry, or in other words, 
the desire for improvement. 

Some, who are in other respects very good men, seem not 
only to have become mentally stationary, but to regard every- 
thing — especially their own opinions —as already mature. 
Even in the world of education, which, above all others, is most 
obviously in its infancy, they have settled down upon a set of 
opinions, which they deem infallible. Of all things in the 
world, want of common sense alone excepted, these views and 
the corresponding feelings would be most fatal to the usefulness 
of a missionary of education. He would be glad to congeal 
the world in its present state, to prevent its deterioration ; and 
would think himself a public benefactor in doing so. He would 
do all in his power to fasten upon all our schools and upon 
those who are concerned in sustaining them, certain kinds of 
school books, and certain modes of instruction, education and 
discipline. It is true, he could not probably succeed in carrying 
such a scheme into effect to any considerable extent, for public 
sentiment would not be likely to support him in it; but he 
would probably go as far towards stereotyping men and things, 
as that sentiment would permit. And to cap the climax of evil 
resulting from such a perversion of his mission, he would be 
likely by his misconduct to prejudice the public mind against 
missionaries of education in general, to an extent which it would 
require years — perhaps a whole generation — to remove. 

IV. He must be an enlightened man. 

I have spoken elsewhere, of the great value of common sense, 
to every missionary of education. But I did not intend, in so 
doing, to undervalue acquired knowledge. Common sense is 
indeed a gem, which no merely scientific instruction can ever, 

















166 Elevated Moral Character. 


in any considerable degree, bestow ; yet, it is a gem, to which, if 
once possessed, science and art may both impart a high polish. 
Indeed, if there be a public functionary of any sort, who, hav- 
ing already a store of common sense, needs to be a living en- 
cyclopedia of the arts and sciences, it is the true missionary of 
education. 

There is a very general belief abroad in the community, that 
to understand thoroughly the subject of common or elementary 
education, nothing more is needed, than a familiar knowledge 
of the subjects and sciences taught in common schools, an 
acquaintance with the common methods of communicating 
knowledge, and securing a proper degree of subordination 
among the pupils, and a little good sense. But this seems to 
me a very serious mistake. All these must indeed be possessed, 
especially the good sense spoken of ; and with nothing more 
than these, much may be accomplished. A wise man, without 
science — for such there unhappily are — is far better, or rather 
a far more tolerable evil, than a fool among books; and yet 
every step of the most severe science would be invaluable, not 
only to every missionary of education, but to every teacher of 
the simplest elements ; and even to every parent. 

Iam not ignorant that this doctrine is rather unpopular. 
Men who are reputed as very wise, most strenuously oppose 
it. ‘Willa knowledge of Greek or mathematics,’ they ask, 
qualify my son to teach A, B, C, to my neighbor’s child of three 
years old?” This is an extreme case; but [ do not hesitate to 
reply in the affirmative. If the knowledge of Greek or Math- 
ematics is a useful discipline to your son’s mental powers, then 
it prepares him, at every step of the process, for imparting, the 
more rationally, a knowledge of the alphabet. Or, to express 
the idea in another manner, whatever disciplines your son’s mind 
properly, and makes him more and more a rational being, enables 
him more and more to treat his pupil like a rational being, and 
to lead him to exercise his own powers, and educate himself 
even in learning the letters of the alphabet. If to learn the 
letters were & mere automatic process — if children, in the first 
steps of instruction were to be treated as so many mere ma- 
chines, then the case would be altered, and my reasoning would 
at once fall to the ground. 

V. The missionary of education should be a man of the 
most unexceptionable and elevated morals. 

To this statement it may be objected — not that morality is 
unnecessary in the present case — but that elevated morals are 
so indispensable in every individual, that it is trifling to speak of 
its necessity in a public functionary. 
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Why such a Trait is Necessary. 197 


But a missionary of education, needs morality of a peculiarly 
high tone. Few will sympathize with him; for few seem to 
have any adequate idea of the importance and dignity of the 
office he sustains. ‘To the missionary to the South Seas, or to 
India, China, or our own western wilds, the world are ready to 
award a measure of applause ; but with the man who shall only 
pursue the humble employment of going from family to family, 
and from schoolroom to schoolroom, endeavoring to awaken 
parents and enlighten teachers, how few will be even interested ! 
This employment will be too humble and noiseless, to excite 
the sympathies of a busy, noisy people, in a busy and noisy 
age. None, therefore, but one whose heart beats high with the 
desire of elevating his fellow men, and who has that devotion to 
his cause, which Howard had, to the cause of the suffering 
prisoner, will ever go forward with zeal and success, in a cause 
like that of common education. 

A missionary of education, must determine to neither know 
nor do- anything but what properly belongs to the high duties of 
his office. Should he become known and respected among 
schools and teachers, he would soon find himself beset by temp- 
tation, of at least one form, on every side. Scarcely an author 
or publisher of a school book, or a maker of school apparatus, 
but would be likely to seek his acquaintance, in the hope, that 
through the medium of his influence, he should be able to extend 
the sale of his ‘ wares.’ For it usually happens, that authors 
and publishers deem their own favorite productions or articles. 
superior in their respective departments, to all others ; and are 
not wanting in zeal — if they should possess none of the spirit 
of jesuitism —to use every possible exertion, not inconsistent 
with the plainest dictates of honesty, to circulate them. 

Some publishers will even be so mean, as to attempt to bribe 
the missionary of education. Not directly, it is true ; for they 
will undoubtedly possess too much sense to undertake a measure 
of that kind ; but it will be done indirectly. They will say, 

thaps; ‘ You see the defects of existing school books ; may 
it not be your duty to prepare something better? Your situa- 
tion and character would enable you to secure their certain cir- 
culation.’* They will, moreover, hint at giving the missionary 
ashare of the profits. This would be intended merely as an 
entering wedge. With the proposed new works, they would 
be sure to mix, now and then, a few of their old ones ; those, 
I mean, already published. 


* Proposals, like these, have actually been made to one who thought of be- 
coming a school missionary. 
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198 The Missionary must be Modest. 


From this consideration alone, who does not see that a mis- 
sionary of education needs to be a man of very elevated moral 
character? And yet this is but a single imstance in which his 
integrity would be tried. But let me say again, that whether he 
should be well or ill paid, such an officer must neithcr have 
nor desire any business but his own, either lucrative or other- 
wise. No matterif the books or apparatus which it is proposed 
he should aid in circulating, are of a highly improved character, 
or if it is in his power to furnish a set still better, it will be 
morally wrong for him to step aside a moment from the great 
work to which he has devoted himself. His mission is of another 
kind altogether. I do not mean to affirm, that to prepare an 
improved set of school books, would not be to fulfil a mission of 
highimportance to mankind. Most undoubtedly it would. Nor 
do I mean to say, that he who had devoted himself for life to the 
more proper labors of a missionary of education should never, 
in any instance, change his purposes and labor in another field. 
There might be circumstances which would make it even his 
duty to do so. But what I insist upon is, that while a travelling 
missionary for the purpose of enlightening and arousing the 
public mind, he should confine himself — for the time — to his 
business, and neither in consideration of love or emolument, 
know anything else. He should have no favorites, nor incul- 
cate any favorite systems or school books. He will, of course, 
like every other friend of education, have his preferences ; but 
he must not go about proclaiming them. If Howard could be 
so devoted to his great object as to go through Rome, and yet 
scarcely see Rome, the Howard of education should go through 
the country, unmoved and unbribed from his original purpose. 
If there bean officer in the wide world who needs to be a man 
of high toned morals, it is he. 

VI. The missionary of education must be a modest man. 

Modesty charms everywhere, but most of all in a missionary. 
He who has philanthropy enough to go through the length and 
breadth of the land, and devote himself assiduously to the great 
work of elevating common or elementary education, will find 
nothing in greater demand than modesty. For he will every- 
where find ignorance and prejudice to contend with, and these 
are usually coupled with arrogance ; seldom with modesty. 
But shall he oppose arrogance to arrogance in order to success, 
or shall he meet it with modesty? No one who knows what 
human nature is, will be at a loss for an answer to this question. 
However confident, however assured, however certain even, he 
may be of the truth of what he inculcates ;— however strong 
his convictions are, that in the performance of the duties of 
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He must possess Decision of Character. 199 


his mission, he is only obeying the voice of God, and yielding 
to a necessity as imperious as that which was felt by him who 
said, ‘ Wo is me if I preach not the gospel,’ yet he must not 
only appear modest, but be so. I do not say he must be difhi- 
dent ; that is quite another thing; but modest he must be; it 
is indispensable. ‘ 

Vil. He must possess decision of character. 

There are those, who think that decision of character is 
incompatible with true modesty. But this is a great mistake — 
often a fatal one. Noman, perhaps, was more modest than 
Howard, yet few men — not even Washington —have mani- 
fested more true decision of character. 

Some there are, also, who think that decision of character is 
incompatible with a spirit of inquiry. They seem to suppose 
that to be a man of decision, a person must decide without 
inquiry. But this is not necessarily so. The case of Ledyard, 
the American traveller, is often adduced. But let us examine 
this matter. When in London, once, an association that was in 
want of an agent to explore the interior of Africa having found 
him out and employed him, he was asked when he would set 
out, to which he replied ; ‘Tomorrow,’ But it should be remem- 
bered that Ledyard, even on this occasion, did not decide with- 
out both consideration and inquiry. He had long been desirous 
of travelling, and was ready to engage at any time; and even 
at the very moment when he was met by the officer of the asso- 
ciation, was secking foremployment. So that this case of Led- 
yard, were it to be established forever as a precedent — though 
we trust it is not — would afford no ground for neglecting in- 
quiry. The man of decision may and should inquire; nay, he 
can never be truly aman of wise decision without it. But when 
he has made every inquiry which the nature of the case, the 
circumstances, and the time admit ; when the hour has arrived in 
which action seems to be demanded, he is ready. Then, if asked, 
‘when he will set out? — when act —he does not hesitate to 
say Tomorrow. And having said this, those who know him 
may depend upon him. They know that nothing but an uncom- 
mon change of circumstances will so affect him, as to make him 
reverse his decision; a decision the more firmly made — not 
for want of inquiry — but as the result of it. 

But our hasty actions, we are told, are sreREOTYPED ; and will 
we stereotype error? I reply, that we must stereotype imperfec- 
tion, even if we do not choose to call it error, whether we will or 
not ; since we can do nothing so perfectly, that more study and 
farther experience would not enable us to do it better. Besides, 
we ought to remember, that if we defer action lest it should 











200 He should have no ‘ Hobbies.’ 


be stereotyped as wrong action, our delay is also stereotyped. | 
will not, indeed, gothe length of Madame Necker de Saussure, 
and affirm, that he who has something to say or do which he 
thinks would benefit mankind, ought always to say it forthwith, 
even at the risk of saying it in an improper manner ; for this 
would be going from the one extreme, that of a morbid consci- 
entiousness and sense of responsibility, to a morbid confidence 
in ourselves and the wisdom of our own opinions, which is the 
other. Bat I do say —and it is the result of long reflection, 
too — that the man, who, believing that the time has arrived, 
which demands that he should speak or act, stands still, wait- 
ing for farther evidence, should remember, that the time which 
is lost while he is waiting in indecision —time given him by 
God in which to do good to himself and his race — is also ste- 
reotyped as Lost TIME: and it would require a nicer discrimi- 
nation than I possess, to enable one to say with justice, that it 
is a greater evil to act without as much light and evidence as 
we could desire, than to be rational beings, and yet stand still 
and not act at all, for fear we shall act wrong. And yet many 
men of reputed wisdom do this, and by their indecision render 
their lives far less valuable than otherwise they might be, to 
their fellow citizens. A missionary of any kind —above all, 
of education — would be peculiarly unfit for his task, should he 
be wanting in true decision of character. 

VIII. He must have no favorite schemes, or, as they are vul- 
garly called, hobbies. 

By this, I do not mean that he should not have his preferen- 
ces, nor believe that no one book or plan or system is any better, 
in the abstract, than another. Such a person would be wholly 
unfit for a task so responsible as that of a missionary of educa- 
tion. I only mean, that he should have no particular plan or 
system or book which he would force upon all parents or teach- 
ers or schools, without regard to their circumstances, their wishes, 
or their condition. It would be wisdom in him, as well as duty, 
to consider the circumstances of the parents, teachers, &c. 
among whom he labors; and if he should have occasion to 
speak at all of the comparative merits of books, plans and meth- 
ods, he should endeavor first to ascertain to whom his remarks 
are directed, and by whom they are heard. He who would pre- 
scribe the same reading book, for example, the same method of 
teaching history, or grammar, or geography, or the same modes 
of discipline to all persons, under all circumstances, is about as 
wise as he who prescribes the same medicine for all diseases ; 
and the charge of empiricism is as well founded in the one 
case as in the other. 
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He should build no Castles in the Air. 201 


It is a very great misfortune — and it has done more to retard 
improvement in education than almost anything else — that the 
strong advocates of a cause so important as that of promoting 
the physical, intellectual and moral well being of the rising gen- 
eration should have been aiming all along to accomplish their 
objects by particular schemes and plans, applied to all places 
and circumstances. At least, such would seem to be the expec- 
tation, though few, perhaps, would avow so much. With one, 
the schools are to be elevated by means of manual labor; with 
another, by means of a certain set of books; with another, by 
rejecting corporal punishment ; with another, by means of cer- 
tain kinds of apparatus; with another, perhaps, by music or 
geometry ; and, with another, by means of teachers’ seminaries. 
Now, most of these measures and things may be and probably 
would be exceedingly effective in certain sections of country, 
or, at least, in certain schools ; but, it is equally true, that there 
is not a single county, nor so much as a township in all the coun- 
try, where all or either of these measures would alone accomplish 
the object intended. 

IX. The last qualification which I shall mention, is a clear 
head, not disturbed by airy visions or misled by unfounded spec- 
ulations. 

This part of my subject might have been discussed under 
the head, ‘ common sense ;’ but it was thought best, for various 
reasons, to make it a separate topic of consideration. 

There is, at the present day, so much of Utopian dreaming, 
so much castle building in the air, and so much idle or visionary 
speculation, that not a few plain common sense persons are dis- 
gusted, and some are discouraged. They are told, it may be, 
that everything valuable which is acquired in our best colleges 
or universities, ought to be taught in our common or elementary 
schools. But as they are not shown how such an object can be 
accomplished, they are consequently led —and very naturally 
— to regard the whole scheme as Utopian. 

I might mention many other schemes of the same general 
character, but I wish to be brief, and the foregoing will serve as 
a specimen. It is somewhere said, by Dr Spurzheim, that we 
may speculate as much as we please in our closets, or in our 
study ; but that if we would be useful when we go out into the 
world, we must leave our speculations behind us. There is 
some truth in this opinion. It is at least true, that our closet 
speculations or conclusions, however well sustained in our own 
minds, will often be regarded —and should be — as visions, 
so long as we do not present our hearers the facts and rea- 
sonings by which, to our own minds, they appear to be sup- 
ported. 









































202 He should be a Christian. 


A degree of enthusiasm, or rather of earnestness, in our cause 
— and in the cause of education as well as any other —is so 
far from being a hindrance to our success, that it cannot other- 
wise than be of great service to us. People love to see their 
teachers in earnest. Paul had much of this sort of enthusiasm ; 
if, indeed, enthusiasm be the proper name for it. He was in 
earnest, and he held up to his hearers a high standard of per- 
fection. So should the missionary of education. And let me 
here add, that he would do well, as one of the best preparatives 
for his mission, to study closely the character — the whole char- 
acter — of this great apustle to the Gentiles. No man_pos- 
sessed more of the qualifications of a missionary than he, and 
no man, it seems, was ever more successful. 

I have said nothing of the necessity which exists — for I deem 
it a necessity —that every missionary of education should be a 
Christian ; because, in the first place, it seemed so obvious, that 
no one would be likely to dispute it; and secondly, because I 
was afraid my remarks or views would be deemed s2ctarian. 
There are, in many minds, at the present day, strong fears that 
the influence of sectarian or party jealousies will be suffered to 
disturb the peace of even our district schools. May Heav- 
en avert from us, such an evil! The appointment of school 
missionaries, so far from fomenting any such jealousies or 
increasing any real danger from this source, should be such as 
to prevent it. Like the first gospel missionaries, they should 
be men who, in their responsible vocation, will be wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves. ‘They should be, in one word, 
the very best of men of which the country can boast. 

Should it be said, that I have set the standard of qualification 
so high as to discourage rather than invite public attention to 
the measures which I advocate ; my reply is, that I have set the 
standard no higher, than a regard for the truth, compelled me 
to do. I have only said, what qualifications, in my own opinion, 
we ought toseek. If we can find them —andI believe we 
can —then the standard is not set too high ; if we cannot, then 
let us come as near it as we possibly can. 

Should the expense of sustaining school missionaries be 
deemed an insurmountable obstacle to the measures proposed, 
the reply is, that in a country like ours, where so many objects 
of even minor importance, are sustained at an expense far 

ter than would be required for the present object —and 
iberally, too— such an obstacle ‘would remain an obstacle no 
longer than while doubts remained of the necessity of the meas- 
ures. Convince but a few individuals of what I most fully 
believe, that the salvation of our free institutions depends on 
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White Lying. 203 


the decision of the question, whether we will unite, as one man, 
to elevate common schools, and there will not long remain a 
want of money, to sustain, at least one missionary to a State. 





MISTAKES ABOUT COMMON SCHOOLS. 


TuerRe is a most unreasonable propensity, with some indi- 
viduals, to exaggerate on every subject which deeply engages 
their attention, or warmly interests their feelings. Men, who 
would not, for the world, deal in falsehood, will, in these circum- 
stances, ofien over-color, over-rate, exaggerate, distort, and even 
misrepresent. ‘There seems to be, every where, a practical ac- 
knowledgment of the right to do evil that good may come. We 
will not call it protestant —but fashionable —jesuitism. It is, 
in short, what has not unaptly been denominated waite LYING. 

Some of the friends of common schools — those persons we 
mean who have for some time past been making special exer- 
tions in their behalf — have fallen into this unhappy error. We 
are sorry to say so; but truth compels us to the painful task. 

We are told, for example, that our common schools are de- 
clining — that they are not so good as they were thirty or forty 
years ago. Now, we doubt not this may * true of a few par- 
ticular schools, and even of a majority of those of some very 
small section or sections of country. It may be true also, in 
some respects, of all schools. But he must be sadly ignorant, or 
else greatly given to white lying, who affirms that the common 
schools of any considerable portion of the United States are 
really and absolutely worse, in general, than they were thirty or 
forty years ago. Worse relatively, we have no doubt they are ; 
by which we mean that they have not kept up with the progress 
of other things; and thus in comparison of what they should 
be, that is relatively, they seem to have fallen backward. But 
absolutely, we repeat it, they have not deteriorated. 

We are told by a writer in one of our periodicals for July, 
1836, (and we have not before known it contradicted) that 
‘there has been no instruction in the past. What was experi- 
ment one hundred years ago, is experiment still. That which 
Was conjecture then, is uncertainty now. Teachers have had 
no communication with each other — no exchange of views and 
sentiments — no mutual aid — each one has toiled alone; each 
teacher’s practical knowledge has been buried with him.’ Is 
this true? We acknowledge it to be more nearly correct than 
we wish it were, still is. it not an exaggerated statement? Has 
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the experience of Burgh and Witherspoon, and Dwight, and 
many other kindred spirits, been buried with them? Has there 
been no exchange of the views and sentiments of teachers dur- 
ing the last hundred years? Let the Journal of Education es- 
tablished, eleven years ago, and its successor the ‘ Annals of 
Education ?’ Hall's ‘ Lectures on School Keeping,’ and Ab- 
bott’s ‘ Teacher,’ the first of which was published in 1829, and 
the last in 1833, answer this question. 

We are told that the teachers of our common schools are im- 
moral, as well as ignorant. We acknowledge they are neither 
as intelligent nor as virtuous as might be desired ; but where is 
the proof that they are immoral in the common use of the term ? 
We know the charge is often preferred, but where is the proof? 
We are told perhaps of some drunkard or swearer, or debau- 
chee, who ‘kept school’ over the ‘mountains; and there 
may even be a few individuals of the same stamp, at the East ; 
but are they numerous? A partial investigation of this very 
point made a few years ago in the state of New Jersey, resulted 
in the conclusion, that the moral character of the common school 
teachers was generally excellent. Are the teachers in New 
York and New England worse than those of New Jersey? 

It is sometimes said that children now learn nothing in our 
common schools which fits them for future usefulness, nor any 
thing concerning the ‘social relations.’ Is this true? Pray 
whence came that education, those morals, and that regard of 
the social relations, which have for two centuries so distinguish- 
New England, and which have done almost every thing for New 
York, Ohio, and some of the other western states ? 

A writer in the Common School Assistant, in September last, 
over the signature S. M. states, that on visiting, ‘a day or two 
before, the district school where his own children were, he found 
part of the pupils asleep, and the rest, together with the teacher, 
getting sleepy.’ This was owing, no doubt, (that is, had it 
ever existed) as the editor of the paper observes, to the bad air. 
The writer says, that he remained in the school room till they 
were all asleep, and the teacher himself was nodding ; when find- 
ing himself getting to sleep he retreated. In leaving the school, 
he adds,: he said ‘ good day,’ but no one replied, for he left 
them asleep. And as if doubtful about being believed, he not 
only repeats his affirmation of the truth of what he utters, but 
adds, ‘ it is what any one will see who will go into our schools 
during a hot day in summer.’ 

Is not this white lying, in good earnest? Will a person, 
who knows any thing about the real condition of our common 
schools, believe them to be as bad is here represented? Does 
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any person believe that a father would leave a teacher and school 
embracing his own children in this predicament? When could 
he expect them to awake ? 

Again, in the October number of the same work, a writer, in 
a series of articles on Arithmetic says, that he once met with a 
lad seventeen years old, who said he had been through Daboll’s 
arithmetic three times the winter before, and could do the hard- 
est sum which could be found in the book ; and yet when he put 
the question to him, ‘“‘ What will twenty pounds of beef come 
to at twelve cents per pound, provided the beef is two thirds 
fat ;” could not answer it being perplexed with the fat. Upon 
which the writer adds, that he ‘‘ put this down as a fair speci- 
men of most of the children taught in our common schools.” 

Now we do not undertake to say that such a case as that 
which is here related may not have occurred ; but to put it 
down as ‘‘a fair specimen of most of the children taught in 
our common schools’’— to say nothing of its being a mere trick, 
and therefore hardly becoming the teacher — is we think, alto- 
gether unfair and unjust. 

We are also sometimes told that the district school is a school 
of vice, and that it were better to have no school. Now that 
some things vicious are taught by ‘ evil communication’ in these 
schools, we have no doubt; but if it be intended to affirm that 
more vice and vicious habits are acquired there than would be 
acquired, as things are, were the school broken up, we do not 
believe it. We ask again; What is it but the superiority of 
our common school system that gives efficiency to the New 
England character ? 

That these schools are susceptible of vast improvement in 
almost every respect, there can be no reasonable doubt. That 
at the present time they are very far from being what they should 
be, we think equally certain. But can we best make them what 
they should be by stating, respecting them, what is not true? 
Are we justified, even in as good a cause as that of common 
schools, in “ doing evil that good may come ?” 
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206 Teaching Pupils to Think. 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE; 


THE ITALIAN EDUCATOR OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


(Concluded from our last number.) 


Even the extensive knowledge of Vittorino was not sufficient 
to execute such enlarged views, and to give instruction adapt- 
ed to all pursuits. The fame of his new methods soon passed 
the Alps, and pupils flocked to him in great numbers from 
France, Germany, and even from Greece, although he did not 
receive all applicants. He retained only the most talented in 
the schools of the princes, and placed the rest in a neighboring 
building erected for this purpose. In these two lyceums, he es- 
tablished a teacher, paid by himself, for every branch of study, 
and had his pupils instructed in the languages, logic, metaphys- 
ics, mathematics and music, with the usual accomplishments of 
that day, painting, dancing, fencing, and riding. At one time 
he had four learned Greeks in the institution in order to extend 
the taste for Greek literature, and employed the same number 
of Greek scribes constantly, to copy borrowed manuscripts for 
himself and his friends. He showed equal respect to his fellow- 
laborers, whatever might be their particular branch of education, 
and equal love to all his pupils, who devoted themselves zea- 
lously to the studies they had chosen. —‘In one word,’ says 
Francesco da Castiglione, ‘ it appears as if Mantua, in refer- 
ence to the number of teachers and pupils, and the abundance 
of books, and above all, the excellent method of education, had 
then revived the celebrated academy of Plato.’ The only things 
which could not be studied in the institutions of Vittorino were 
the civil and canonical law, and natural philosophy. Whenany 
of his pupils were disposed to pursue these studies, he sent them 
to the university where the best teachers in these branches were 
to be found, and supported many of the indigent at his own ex- 

nse. 

Although much occupied with the superintendence of his in- 
stitutions, he found time for private and public lectures, which 
he al:vays prepared with great care, aiming at simplicity and 
clearness, and avoiding every thing which would dazzle without 
improving. In his lessons on logic he rejected all the useless 
quibbles of the scholastic writers of that age, and banished their 
works from his school. ‘I wish to teach my pupils to think,’ 
said he, ‘not to babble.’ He was dissatisfied with those pu- 
pils who did not express their doubts, for he considered this an 
evidence of inferior understanding, or cold indifference. On 
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the other hand, he rejoiced when their inquiries furnished him 
occasions to give them more just views. He repulsed those 
who were disposed to controversy, or who insisted obstinately 
on the soundness of their own opinions. 

He conformed to the spirit of the learned in that age, in di- 
recting the attention of his scholars almost exclusively to the 
writings of the ancients, but allowed them to read at first, only 
Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, and did not intro- 
duce them to other authors, until they had become perfectly 
familiar with these. He taught them to observe the spirit 
and taste of these works, in a manner unusual at this period, 
and then Jed them on to Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Persius JT erence, 
Plautus, Sallust, Caesar, Livy, Valerius Maximus, Pliny, Sen- 
eca, Cornelius Celsus, and among the Greek authors, to Hesiod, 
Pindar, Theocritus, the tragic poets,and Aristophanes. He 
explained the difficult passages, until they were understood by 
the least intelligent pupil. Sometimes, he required a pupil to 
read a beautiful passage to him, in order that he might ascertain 
by the tone of his voice, and the movements of his features, 
whether he had seized its spirit. He made this, at the same 
time, an exercise in declamation, and endeavored to correct the 
faults of delivery. He called upon some other pupil to ex- 
plain to the rest with his assistance, the beauties of the dic- 
tion, figures and thoughts. The most beautiful passages of 
the poets, the orators and philosophers, they were required to 
commit to memory; to repeat in private, all that they had 
read with him ; and to ask him again concerning anything they 
had not understood. 

Vittorino advised his pupils before they attempted composi- 
tion in prose or poetry, to prepare themselves by reading some 
classical work on the same subject. He did not repress, too 
much, floridness of style, for he observed that age might 
regulate genius, but could not increase it. Those who wrote 
too drily, were directed to study such authors as would enliven 
their fancy. He endeavored, in every way, to cultivate their 
taste, to encourage the modest, and to make the conceited 
ashamed of their pretensions, by showing them how far they 
fell short of real excellence. As an evidence of the progress 
of his pupils, a distinguished teacher of the same period observes, 
that on a visit to his institutions, one of the sons of Gonzaga, 
a boy fourteen years old, repeated before him a poem of two 
hundred verses, composed by himself, on the entrance of the 
Emperor Sigmund, into Mantua, in a manner sv elegant, as to 
excite astonishment. He also saw two propositions, which the 
youth had added to the geometry of Euclid. At the same time, 
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he saw Cecilia, the daughter of Gonzaga, ten years old, who 
wrote Greek so beautifully, that he says he was obliged to con- 
fess with shame, that scarcely one of his pupils could ever have 
rivalled her. 

In reference to moral education, Vittorino was also anxious 
to receive his pupils as early as possible, and no one was admit- 
ted until he was satisfied that he had not been corrupted. Ev- 
eryone, at his entrance, was obliged to promise solemnly to 
correct every evil habit ; he was then made acquainted with the 
rules of the house, and if he violated them intentionally, was 
dismissed, without regard to excuses or entreaties. The poor 
and the rich were equally welcome to Vittorino, provided they 
possessed purity of morals and talent ; still he preferred receiving 
noblemen, because they were so much more in need of educa- 
tion in the higher branches, and because their example was so 
important in its influence upon the people. He never failed to 
impress upon them, that all the friends of virtue were nobles ; 
and that inherited nobility was only a disgrace to those who 
wandered from the path in which their ancestors acquired it. 

His fellow laborers were strictly enjoined not to allow them- 
selves a word or an action, which could pervert their pupils, or 
lead them to neglect propriety or duty ; and the doors of both 
institutions were watched, in order that no unknown or suspi- 
cious person might enter. He insisted strenuously on one point, 
which, in modern days, is often considered unreasonable, that no 
authority, not even that of parents, should be allowed to inter- 
fere between the educator and his pupil. The parents 
of the young princes committed to his care, perceived the 
propriety of this claim, and never required even to see their 
children without the consent of their guardian. On one occa- 
sion, the Marchioness asked Vittorino to allow one of her sons 
to sup with her. ‘The prince was at that moment unwell, and 
Vittorino feared that maternal indulgence would allow him some 
injurious gratification. He therefore went to the Marchioness 
himself, and in a polite manner refused her request, explaining 
his reasons, and merely adding, ‘ Were you not his mother, | 
would consent without hesitation.’ 

The mode of life adopted, contributed much to preserve the 
innocence of the pupils, and to repress sensuality. In order to 
banish all frivolous conversation from their meals, they read 
alternately a passage from some excellent author ; a method more 
consistent with the spirit of that age, than with the principles 
of physiology, or of that sound philosophy, which gives to each 
part of our complex system its just rights, and its time for 
action and for rest. Not a moment of entire idleness was 
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allowed to the boys, but the whole time was occupied with exer- 
cises of. mind or body, or with necessary repose. In order to 
prevent a love of amusement and self-indulgence, which might 
hinder their studies, he allowed no one to remain alone, or to 
withdraw to a retired place. They must be always in his pre- 
sence, or in that of persons in whom he could entirely confide. 
‘To young people,’ said he, ‘solitude has many temptations to 
vice, and it is only the wise man who can safely trust himself to 
it.’ He, therefore, kept his pupils under perpetual inspection, 
night and day ; and, on one occasion, separated two pupils, 
whom he found in a corner conversing about their studies, say- 
ing, ‘ That until they had gained maturity and _ self-command, 
they ought not to pursue even literary occupations in private.’ 

He watched with great care over the books they read ; many 
which he considered corrupt, he did not allow to enter his insti- 
tution. When, in the course of his instruction, he came to im- 
proper passages in the classics,he either passed them over entirely, 
or explained them with the greatest delicacy, in order to rob 
them of their poison. He availed himself of such occasions 
to denounce sensuality with such power, that one of his pupils 
remarked, ‘ It seemed as if it were thunder and lightning, rather 
than words, that came out of his mouth.’ 

He taught all his pupils to treat each other as brothers. He 
often said, that, in his opinion, the honest man, though ignorant, 
held a higher rank than the mere man of learning. A vicious 
man of learning, he considered as a pest in society, on account 
of his influence on others. He had no patience with any spe- 
cies of controversy, even such as was purely literary ; and thor- 
oughly abhorred the habits of the critics of those days, who 
attacked each other more furiously with the pen, than others 
did their enemies with the sword. 

He gave his pupils religious instruction, himself, every day. 
At first rising, he assembled all the members of the institutions 
for thanksgiving and prayer, for their parents, and country, as 
well as themselves ; and regularly accompanied them to public 
worship. He treated them with such gentleness and kindness, 
that they almost idolized him. When they obeyed his direc- 
tions, and showed right dispositions, he caressed them in a 
thousand ways, and shed tears of joy whenever he witnessed a 
noble action. He was severe when they did wrong, and inex- 
orable when they did so with design. He did not, however, 
treat all inthe same manner, but studied the character and tem- 
perament of each pupil, and adopted corresponding methods of 
reward and punishment. He resorted to corporal punishment, 
only when every other failed, and for his elder pupils the most 
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severe punishment, next to dismission from the institution, was 
the aspect of displeasure in their teacher, and the disgust with 
which he avoided all those who persisted in doing wrong. If 
he was obliged to reprove, he watched over himself, that no im- 
proper or angry expression should escape bim, and made it a 
rule not to punish at the moment of the offence. Secret sins 
he never made public, but punished them in private ; and if he 
discovered no reformation, the guilty person was dismissed irre- 
vocably. 

Lying displeased him more than anything else, and, in order 
to diminish the temptation, he was accustomed to forgive those 
who confessed their faults on the spot, without reserve. Hence, 
his pupils hastened to accuse themselves, whenever their con- 
sciences reproached them. As one example, one of the young 
princes who was unwell, was forbidden to drink without his per- 
mission. The boy could not resist his thirst, and found a domes- 
tic ready to give him drink. He then remembered the order 
which had been given him, and although the domestic prom- 
ised secrecy, he could not refrain from confessing the whole to 
his beloved teacher. Vittorino was also severe, when a youth 
allowed himself to jest in an unsuitable manner, to use profane 
language, or to speak irreverently of sacred things. Offences 
of this nature he treated with the utmost indignation, and often 
with great success. 

By means of his excellent methods of education, the firmness 
with which he applied them, and, above all, by the force of his 
example, more powerful than all his imstructions, Vittorino 
trained up a considerable number of pupils, whose well-founded 
reputation reflected honor upon himself. His temperance, his 
self-command, his noble spirit of benevolence, his boldness in 
the support of truth and virtue, his love of peace, and his 
hatred of all controversy, have already been mentioned, and 
might be much more amply illustrated. His modesty was not 
less remarkable, and led him to discourage and reject every 
species of compliment and applause, while his constant reference 
to a Supreme Judge, made him equally indifferent to the slan- 
ders, with which misconception and envy often overwhelm the 
great and good. No better proof can be given of his extraor- 
dinary prudence and mildness in connection with his unyielding 
firmness, than the harmony and friendship in which he lived 
with almost all the learned men of his day, at a period of the 
most bitter and envious literary strife. ‘The temperance and 
regularity of his life preserved his vigor so fully, that he contin- 
ued to give instruction, for six hours in the day, toa good old 
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. His death was the subject of deep regret and of public 
lamentation throughout Italy. 

His methods of education, as well as his character, partook, 
in some points, of the spirit of the age; but they possess traits 
of excellence which are rarely found, and we cannot but repeat 
our wish that this age of boasted light may produce many edu- 
cators, as skilful and as devoted as Virrorino pa Ferre. 





WORKS OF INDUSTRY IN SCHOOLS. 


Tuose who wish to establish schools of a cheap form, are 
often perplexed for want of being able to discover useful modes 
of occupation for the pupils, in sufficient variety. The follow- 
ing extracts from a Report of the National School Society, of 
Great Britain, present the results of experience in that country, 
which may furnish valuable hints to the founders of such estab- 
lishments in the United States. 

Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. —‘ There are, at present, 
about six hundred boys in this school, being half the number 
under instruction during the time of the late war. The children 
vary in age, from five and six to fourteen years, and are not 
employed in works of industry until the age of eleven ; little 
more than three years (at five hours a day in summer, or four 
hours a day in winter) can therefore be devoted to learning any 
trade ; and in this short period, the boys only work on alternate 
days, the rest of their time being spent in the school; yet 
they make every article of clothing required for their own use. 

‘Rather less than one hundred boys work as tailors ; fifty, 
each day alternately ; about the same number are employed, in 
a similar manner, as shoemakers, capmakers, and in covering 
and repairing their old school books ; besides which, there are 
two sets or companies of knitters aed shirt makers, and others, 
who are engaged as porters, gardeners, in kitchen work, &c. 
&c. Everything is done by those who work at the trades 
except the cutting out. This branch requiring more experience, 
is managed by the old regimental shoemakers, tailors, &c., who, 
with aged sergeants and corporals, and their wives, manage the 
concerns of the institution. The system of monitors and 
teachers to overlook the other boys at work, is generally adopt- 
ed ; while, in addition to the various branches of industry men- 
tioned, the school furnishes a company of drummers and fifers, 
and an excellent band of music ; the players necessarily devot- 
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ing a considerable part of their time to the practice of their 
instruments. 

‘The materials for the shoes, purchased by contract, amount 
to about 2s. 3d. a pair; the shoemaking tools, about 3s. a set, 
to supply each boy. ‘The stouter children are preferred for the 
work ; and the subdivisions of their labor are of the following 
kind: Ist, the easiest for the youngest, closing; 2d, the next 
for the middle set of children, repairing and mending ; 3d, the 
highest for the oldest, making the new shoes. Butall the child- 
ren learn to work at every part of the shoe, and are sufficient 
adepts, not merely to supply their own institution, but to make 
whatever shoes are wanted for the Clergy Orphan School, Saint 
John’s, Wood Road. Jn this manner, about twentyfive new 
pairs of shoes are made, and one hundred and forty pairs mend- 
ed, in the course of each week. 

‘ Household Work. — In most schools for girls, the children 
clean the schoolroom, wash towels, and perform whatever ser- 
vices are required of this kind ; in many, the boys do the same. 
Occasionally, a few of the elder girls are instructed in house- 
hold work by the schoolmistress, at her own dwelling by turns ; 
but little appears to be accomplished in this way. Where the 
girls are boarded and lodged in a house, a larger supply of such 
kind of employment is created, and servants’ work, of all kinds, 
is perfectly acquired. The Poor Reports, give an account of 
a school at Cheltenham for thirty girls, the chief design of which 
is to encourage household industry ; anda recent report from 
that place, shows that the school is still maintained with success. 
The children by turns fill the offices of housemaid, cook, and 
learn to bake bread, &c. 

‘ Knitting. — The following National schools have furnished 
the committee with an account of this branch of industry, suc- 
cessfully performed by boys, viz: Chelton, Salop ; Campsall, 
York ; Morley, Derby ; South Cerney, Gloucester; Stanmore, 
Middlesex ; and Whitechapel, London. ‘There appears to have 
been no difficulty in introducing the work among the boys, and 
very little in disposing of the articles made, although the profit 
upon them is small. Generally, the very young boys are not 
taught ; and sometimes, in the first instance, the elder boys are 
taken by turns, and a few at a time, into the girl’s school, where 
they see their sisters’ work, and learn from them. 

‘ Netting. — At the National School, Northleach, Glouces- 
tershire, all the boys who are old enough, 7. e. all who are six 
years of age, learn netting. A lady staying here ov a visit, first 
taught the school mistress and some of the children. The twine 
is bought froma shop in the town ; the needles and pins cost 
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about 9d. a pair, but doubtless they might be made for less. 
The twine is 1s. 6d. or 1s. 8d. a pound, and the consumption 
of itis rapid. The disposal of the nets is the principal diffi- 
culty. Cabbage-nets, are chiefly the article manufactured. 
Several of the parents send the string; in which case, they 
have the nets their own children make, and dispose of them as 
they can. 

‘A correspondent from another part of the country, suggests, 
that twine-spinning might be very well combined with the above 
work, and that itis an employment suited more particularly for 
the neighborhood of the sea, on account of the demand for fish- 
ing-nets. 

* Tailors’ Work.—-To the schools already mentioned, in 
which this kind of work is taught, may be added the Tandridge 
School, Surrey ; the Sudbury School, Salop; and the United 
Day Schools of St. George’s, Hanover Square, where two hun- 
dred and fifty boys are educated, and fifty instructed in tailors’ 
work, under a separate master. These children work alter- 
nately, twentyfive at a time, like the boys in the Military School, 
the other half being in the schoolroom with the rest of the 
boys. They make their own clothes. 

‘ The first named school has furnished the following account, 
showing how easily, under an intelligent and well-disposed mas- 
ter, a work of industry may be introduced among children : — 
“The master had no previous knowledge of tailoring; he at 
first, tried to make a jacket out of an old coat, to give to one 
of the boys ; by drawing the pattern of one worn by another 
boy, and then cutting it out in brown paper, and the cloth by 
the paper pattern. This was given toa girl to sew, who was 
often obliged to consult with the master as to the manner in 
which she should proceed. But the experiment was success- 
ful; and this induced him, with consent of the committee, to 
try the planon a larger scale. He continued himself to cut out 
from his paper pattern, and employed two or three of the girls 
at first, in teaching some of the boys to sew in the afternoon. 
Jackets and trowsers of fustian, lined throughout with calico, 
are the articles he has taught them to make. He has fiftyfive 
boysin the school, fifty of whom can work. The beginners are 
taught to sew little waste pieces of fustian or calico together, 
in a class by themselves, and are gradually promoted to branches 
of useful work. The clothes are sold at prime cost to the pa- 
rents of the children, or to those ladies and gentlemen who give 
them away to the poor.” 

‘ Straw Platting. — This work appears to have been _par- 
tially introduced into many schools; and from the ease with 
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which the art of platting is learnt, it seems to be particularly 
suitable both for boys and girls, where the nature of the coun- 
try is such as to furnish a supply of good straw at a low price. 

‘Rush Platting for Mats, Baskets, §c.— This work 
appears calculated for children in schools, being of a clean and 
healthy nature, easily learnt, and at small expense. The only 
instruments used in the work are a knife, a large pair of scis- 
sors,and a thick coarse kind of packing needle, with an eye 
sufficiently large to take in a wattle, which serves for the thread. 
The increased comfort given to a cottage by a mat at the door 
—the convenience of the little covered baskets for marketing, 
and of the larger ones for carrying tools — might, perhaps, 
recommend this branch of industry to notice. 

‘ Gardening, Agriculture, &c.— At the National School, 
Thames, Ditton, two intelligent boys were first instructed in 
gardening, and afterwards others of the first and second classes 
placed under their care ; but not more than four, including the 
monitor, work in the garden at the same time. The ground 
being foul, at first, potatoes only were grown, but peas, beans, 
potatoes and turnips are now being cultivated in succession. 
The produce meets witha ready sale, and it is proposed to 
reward the laborers with clothing from part of the profits. The 
ground at present consists of forty poles, and the total expense 
of tools, including four spades, four hoes, two rakes, two potato 
forks, a reel and line, with a wheelbarrow, has amounted to 2/. 
Ils. 2d. The cost of seeds for one year, to produce two crops 
in the year, is calculated at 17. 6s. 3d. One tenth is added for 
the wear and tear of tools every year, and a trifle for manure, 
which a few of the boys are allowed to collect in the wheelbar- 
row from the roads, receiving a small reward. A higher kind 
of gardening, including the cultivation of flowers, fruits, and 
greenhouse plants, appears to have been tried in connection with 
the excellent National School at Bath, a few years since, but the 
expenses of the undertaking, and other causes, prevented its 
success. 

‘No report has been received of agricultural works, carried 
on in connection with National Schools, although some direct 
attempts of the kind are being made. But various agricultural 
schools have been established in Ireland, several of which, 
although attended with much expense, have conferred important 
benefits on the community.’ 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER, NO. I. 
HIS FIDELITY. 


Wuen I say, that one of the first duties of a school teacher 
—for I intend my remarks for teachers of both sexes — is, fidel- 
ity, I mean something more than that he should merely be 
faithful to the interests of his employer, and carefully exact in 
the observance of his written obligations to him. 1 mean that 
it is his duty, also, tobe faithful in the performance of his task, 
as a concern between himself and the Creator. Itis not suffi- 
cient that he observe, literally, the contract he has made 
by keeping school the exact number of hours which custom 
requires, and by teaching such and such branches and observing 
such or such a routine of instruction. His fidelity must be a 
fidelity in the spirit, no less than in the letter. 

I have seen many a teacher who fulfilled the terms of his 
contract with his employer, with the utmost exactness, who was 
far, very far from being faithful to the bodies and minds and 
souls of the children, with whom the proprietors of the school 
had, for a time, entrusted him. They were there in the school- 
room a certain number of hours, and received, during their full 
share of the term, a sort of mechanical instruction ; but their 
manners, their minds and their hearts were as uncultivated as if 
they had been all the while in the streets. 

The fault, I acknowledge, is not wholly with the teacher. 
There are not a few parents to be found in almost every New 
England community, who appear to think that if their children 
are at the schoolroom a given number of hours, and the teacher 
has a license from the Board of examination, wears the right 
dress, and is of the right sect, party, &c. and especially if he 
does not whip, all will go on well, and their children will come 
home, as certainly improved, as if they had been subjected to 
some mysterious supernatural influence, in order to produce 
the result. If the external forms—the machinery —is all as 
they think it should be, they ask no more. Nay, some go even 
farther than this, and will not admit anything more, if they 
know it. If a teacher studies to develop the reasoning powers 
of the pupils, and teach them how to use their faculties — if he 
makes unusual effort to cultivate softness and refinement and 
delicacy of manners — if he endeavors to develop such feel- 
ings and sentiments and affections as become a young rational 
and immortal being ; and especially if he does this in a novel 
way, as by story telling or fable reading, they suppose it at best 
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a waste of time ; and not a few are apt to deem it akin to her- 
esy. 

Stil, in spite of the ignorance and prejudice of such parents, 
a teacher may do something. There are persons in the com- 
munity, and some in almost or quite every school district, who 
will have common sense enough to approve of a rational course, 
provided the teacher introduces it gradually. When a surgeon 
removes the cataract from a diseased eye, he does not let in the 
full light at once, for if he did, he might do great mischief. He 
blindfolds his patient, and only lets in the light gradually. So, 
in the case of a rational schoolmaster, or any other reformer of 
mankind — I mean, at least, in most cases —he should let in 
the light of truth by degrees. 

Whatever may be the sentiment of the district in which he 
labors, however faithful they might be ready to regard him, if 
he only kept a fair outside to his school, and how much soever 
they may be opposed to having any inside work performed, the 
teacher must remember that a deeper fidelity than all this, will 
be required of him, at the day of judgment. He must remem- 
ber, that he is, for the time he is in school, a substitute for the 
parent. He must remember, that though his lessons of instruc- 
tion are very important, and he cannot be too thorough even in 
these matters, yet these are not all the lessons he is bound to 
inculcate ; nor even the more important ones. I care not how 
large or how small a district school may be, nor what are its 
peculiar circumstances and condition. No man is fit to teach 
the pupils of such a school who does not regard the proper cul- 
tivation and development of their minds, manners and morals, 
as of paramount importance ; and who will not labor as stren- 
uously, daily and hourly, to make his pupils better, as he does to 
make them wiser. 

And yet, as I have already more than intimated, if this be 
the test of fidelity in a teacher, how few, among us, are truly 
faithful. 1 am afraid that nineteen in twenty of those who have 
the charge of our common or district schools, in this country, 
are of a contrary description. Nor am I sure that the state of 
things is better, in this respect, in city than in country. It cer- 
tainly is not much better in the metropolis, notwithstanding the 
universal praise which has been awarded to its primary school 
system. 

I repeat it, however, the fault is quite as much with parents 
as with teachers. Would parents get out of the whirl of busi- 
ness long enough to see how this matter is, we might entertain 
hopes of reformation. But as long as parents themselves, do 
not demand, and will not even admit of innovation, upon an- 
cient usages, what can be expected or hoped for ? A. 
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STORY TELLING IN SCHOOLS. 


Boren, an English teacher of no little eminence, in a work 
called the Dignity of Human Nature, speaks of the importance 
to an «ducator, of a knack at telling stories ; and a writer in 
this work, several years ago, urged it asa branch of liberal edu- 
cation ; and suggested the idea of a professor of story telling in 
every higher institution of learning. 

Now if the idea of having the art of story telling taught in 
our colleges should be deemed a little visionary, it will still be 
true that so long as human nature — and especially the human 
mind — remains what it is, this art or ‘knack’ will be of im- 
mense importance. 

We have witnessed its effects, for good and for evil ; for, po- 
tent as its influence may be, it has not unfrequently, like all 
good things, been perverted. We have seen the cunning teach- 
er of immorality do more, by a single story, to propagate his 
dissolute and destructive principles, than the preacher of right- 
eousness could do, in half a dozen sermons, to counteract it. 

The fact however, that, like a two-edged sword, it is used 
to cut both ways, and especially the wrong way, is no argument 
against its use for good purposes ; but rather the contrary. Let 
us then refiect, for a few moments, on its advantages to parents 
and teachers. 

Who has not observed the extreme fondness of the young 
for hearing stories? Who has not known hunger, and thirst, 
and fatigue, and even sleep dispelled, by an interesting and well 
told tale or anecdote? And what is it, which makes the old, 
notwithstanding their constitutional and acquired gravity, so 
often acceptable to the young? What is it, which has rendered 
the name of Peter Parley so acceptable to almost every ear? 
What, indeed, but the fondness, so deeply inwoven in our na- 
ture, of hearing well told stories ? 

We might go much farther on this point. We might speak 
of the success of many ancient teachers, not only in Greece and 
Rome, but elsewhere, who practised this method of instruction. 
What are the fables of AXsop and others, but stories? Nay, 
what are the parables of all nations — the inimitable parables 
of the Saviourof mankind not excepted — but so many stories, 
well chosen, and properly related ? 

We infer, from all this, the importance of the art, to teachers 
and parents. Let them labor assiduously to acquire it. Let 
none be discouraged by the idea that it is beyond his reach. 
We have seen very much done, by those to whom nature seem- 
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ed to have denied it, towards acquiring this art in no measured 
perfection. 

There is no day of life, in which the parent or the teacher 
may not interest and instruct and improve the minds and hearts 
of those under his charge, by telling them stories. It is not 
necessary that they should be long ; though their mere length, 
if their interest is duly kept up, is no objection. And what is 
not a little remarkable, and quite in the pareut’s and teacher’s 
favor, children like to hear the same story, if a good one, often 
repeated. ‘This is especially true of Bible stories. For some 
reason or other, children seem never tired with these. We 
have related some of the thrilling incidents and anecdotes and 
parables and biographical sketches contained in this volume, to 
the same classin a Sabbath school a very great number of 
times, in succession, and always with new interest. 

We know not but the author of nature has opened this ave- 
nue to the human soul, with special reference to the moral im- 
provement of the young. We know not but it is through this 
medium, under God, that the seeds of virtue and piety are to 
be early sown, and the foundations of moral and christian char- 
acter early and surely established. 

We have said that stories need not be long. Almost any 
pleasant description, if in the right spirit, will be regarded, es- 
pecially by the very young, as a story. We may tell them sto- 
ries about the most familiar things— the lamp, the fire, the 
table ; a penknife, a pencil, an apple. We may tell them stories 
about the finger, the eye, the teeth ; and about every object in 
nature, animate or inanimate. Still, this talent of familiar de- 
scription to young children, is not precisely the ‘knack,’ to 
which we at first referred, though it is scarcely less important. 

The teacher of the common or district school will often find 
no surer or more effectual way — sometimes, indeed, no other 
which will be acceptable — of conveying moral instruction to 
his pupils, collected as they are from all sects and parties of a 
community like this, than by story telling. 

No teacher of modern times —at least within our acquain- 
tance — makes more use, in his school, of story telling, than 
Mr Alcott, a teacher of this city, and the editor of the Conver- 
sations on the Gospels, which we have elsewhere noticed. Jn- 
deed, these very conversations (whatever may be said of the 
doctrines they involve) embrace a great many of these stories. 
And it is this happy talent of developing the mind and heart by 
a natural and rational method of instruction, to which Mr A. 
owes, in no small degree, his success as an educator, and _ that 
attachment to his society and conversation, which his pupils 
always manifest. 
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We wish, most earnestly, that those district school teachers, 
everywhere, who have not been in the habit of story telling, 
would profit from this hint. We know it will be said by some, 
as we have already intimated, that they have not the necessary 
tact. But we have also insisted that all may acquire it. Not 
that all may become equally perfect in the art, but everyone 
may do something. Neither reading nor singing can be learned 
by all, in an equal measure of perfection, and yet there are few, 
if any, who cannot learn both to read and sing. 

Some will reply; But I know of no stories to tell. To which 
we would reply ; But, dear friends, you still mistake in re- 
gard to what a story is. It is not necessary you should relate 
something wonderful in the past history of thisor other nations 
— their wars, the exploits of their heroes, their manners, their 
customs, or their curiosities. These are, indeed, stories, and 
many of them stories of great interest, too. But you have the 
material of stories enough in the events which come daily under 
your own observation. If your eyes are wide open, you cannot 
take a walk or a ride; nay, you can hardly go from your lodg- 
ings to the schoolroom, or from the schoolroom to your lodg- 
ings, without finding more or less of these materials. 

Let a teacher set down in his note book every little occur- 
rence which he would like to relate to his pupils, whether it is 
something which he recollects of his past life, or something which 
actually takes place before him as he walks along. He sees 
a thrush or a lark or a fish, and it reminds him of some fact or 
event, from which he could draw, for the benefit of his pupils, 
a moral lesson. Or, perhaps, a dog flies at him, and he dis- 
arms him of his fury by mild and peaceable behavior ; or some 
traveller accosts him and asks for charity, which he refuses to 
give; orhe sees two birds fighting, or some lambs playing. From 
all such things as these, may stories be made, and remarks and 
instructions be elicited, which shall have an influence for good, 
long after the teacher himself, and, perhaps, even his pupils, 
shall have forgotten them. 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 


We copy from a late number of the ‘ Religious Magazine,’ 
the following paragraphs, from a series of remarks by its editor, 
on the principles and design of Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary.* We would not be understood to accord, entirely, in all 


* We ought perhaps to say, in passing, that the friends of education wil 
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Prof. A.’s views on education, as found in that article or else- 
where — especially in his objections to requiring household |a- 
bor of young ladies ut boarding schools. But it should not 
be forgotten, that they are not the views of a mere theorist. 
Prof. A. is one of the veterans of education in this country, and 
his opinion, however heterodox on some points, will not fail to 
carry with it much weight. — He observes : — 

‘ Before concluding these remarks, we must take the oppor- 
tunity to express our doubts of the expediency of separating a 
large number of young women, for a considerable period, from 
all but female society, and immuring them within the walls of a 
boarding school, even were the plan of education otherwise 
well digested, and the ablest instructors provided. In an age 
when the expediency of this monastic course, even in regard to 
young men, is seriously questioned, to attempt the same in the 
education of females, is certainly a rash and unpromising exper- 
iment. Human nature is the same, whether confined to a 
Catholic or a Protestant nunnery, and whether subject to the 
control of a lady abbess or a maiden schoolmistress. Our own 
observation leads us to be decidedly opposed to such an edu- 
cation for either sex, and especially for females. We have 
watched its effects with care, and have seldom known its influ- 
ence to be otherwise than hurtful, and often disastrous. 

‘If practicable, we would always adopt such a plan of edu- 
cation, as would leave the young lady under the care of her 
natural guardians, with all the influences of home clustering 
around her, and where her best affections can be daily cultivated 
by exercise. Should this be impracticable, we would place her 
at a school, where she could board in some private family, in 
which we had entire confidence. With our present views, we 
would rather dispense with the branches of education usually 
taught at public schools, than send a young lady to a boarding 
school to acquire them, unless, indeed, we expected ultimately 
to send her on a half missionary half school keeping expedition 
to the Great Valley‘ insearch of a husband ;’ for, in that case, 
we confess, we should not know what kind of education was 
most suitable.’. 

These views — if we except the sweeping censure, at the 
close — are so similar to our own, on the same important sub- 
ject, thai we could not but be surprised at their appearance. 
We are entirely confident, that, if possible, the young of both 
sexes, ought to be educated in the family. The latter is the 


find many valuable thoughts and suggestions in that work. It has lost none of 
its excellence, nor ‘any of its external beauty, in passing from the hands of its 
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school of Providence ; and were its regulations what they should 
be, would prove the most effectual in the formation of charac- 
ter. Asa substitute for this, however —and perhaps Prof. A. 
meant to include it — we have much confidence in the district 
school. This still leaves the young, for nearly three fourths of 
their time, under the influence of their natural guardians. And 
if the district school were estimated as it should be ; if the money 
now expended in sending sons and daughters abroad, were ap- 
plied to elevate these schools to the rank and standing they 
deserve, as true substitutes, for the time being, for the family 
school ; if each of them was furnished with a competent male 
and female teacher, as all ought to be, and we believe ultimately 
must be; then might they be the safe and pleasant and happy 
resorts of the young of both sexes, for the formation of charac- 
ter ;— and parents might rejoice in their influence. 

It is in this view, that we have espoused, so earnestly, the 
cause of common schools. Every consideration of patriotism, 
philanthropy or christianity, would lead to the conclusion — so 
it appears to us — that these are emphatically the schools, which 
beyond the family circle, should be dearest to the heart of 
at least every American. And we cannot refuse to reiterate, 
on every possible occasion, the appeal we have so often 
made to our countrymen on their behalf. We conceive them 
of more consequence, if possible, to our daughters than to our 
sons. 

But if a young lady cannot have the influences of home 
‘clustering around her’ for at least three fourths of the day, 
then, with Prof. A. we would say, ‘ place her in some private 
family in which we have entire confidence.’ This is as far, as 
a general rule, as we could conscientiously go. And this we 
regard as only a dernier resort ; or rather a choice of evils. 

We do not indeed, go so far as to condemn, with severity, 
all our boarding schools. That individuals who have been in 
them some two, three or four years, have afterwards gone forth 
into the great world — and into the ‘ great valley’ among the rest 
—and done immense good, we have no doubt. We know, 
moreover, that they have been among the most effective of our 
teachers, even in the ‘ great valley’ of the Connecticut, as_ well 
as among the smaller valleys and hills of New England. We 
speak not unadvisedly when we say that one ‘ distinguished’ fe- 
male seminary in this State, has been the means of rendering 
the whole country an essential service. Yet it is well known that 
formerly, and we believe up tothe present time, a very large 
majority of these pupils were boarded in the most respectable 
and pious families of the village ; and were, by the special ex- 
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ertions of the teachers, subjected as much as possible to the 
family influence and family arrangements. 

And yet with all these concessions in favor of female semi- 
naries, and with all our professions in favor of manual labor 
schools, and other nunneries, as Prof. A. calls them, male and 
female, we do wish, as earnestly perhaps as he, that the human 
character could be formed, for the most part, under the care of 
its ‘ natural guardians.’ To this state of things, however, we 
must be content to come by degrees. ‘The nearest general ap- 
proach, at present, would to be render our district schools as 
perfect as possible, by concentrating our influence upon them. 
This we conceive an indispensable preliminary, at least, to 
something better. Give us but this, in the present generation, 
and we may well afford to wait a little longer for the comple- 
tion of that arrangement which Divine Providence seems to 
have originally intended. 





SKETCHES OF JOHN ELIOT. 


Lire or Joun Eviot, tHe Apostte to THe Inpians. By 
Convers Francis. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1836. 
12mo. pp. 357. 


Tue religious character and untiring zeal of the great Apostle 
to the American Indians, are generally known. And whatever 
may have been the remoter results, few, if any men, since the 
times of Paul, have seemed to accomplish more of immediate 
good. ‘Till he was more than fourscore, ‘ his works and la- 
bor and patience,’ not only in direct preaching among the sons 
of the forest, but in other collateral efforts, especially the im- 
mense task of translating the Holy Scriptures, and many 
other religious as well as some scientific books, into the Indan 
tongue, were unremitted, if not unparalleled ; and it may truly 
be said of him, as it was once said of another apostle, that ‘his 
praise is in all the churches.’ 

But it may not be generally known what a high estimate he 
placed on common or district schools. His character as an 
apostle or religious missionary seems to have obscured some 
other traits ; and there are probably few, if any, who look up to 
him as one of the most zealous patrons and friends of education 
which even New England ever produced. Yet such he was, 
most undoubtedly. 

The author of the work before us — one of the volumes of 
Sparks’ American Biography — says, that while ‘no man be- 
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lieved more devoutly in the necessity of dependence on the 
Divine blessing,’ than Mr Eliot, « he no less firmly believed that 
if the work of improvement was to be permanent, the founda- 
tion must be laid in the education of the young.’ It was in 
this view, that in all his representations of the wants of the In- 
dians, both to his friends at home and in England, he insisted on 
the necessity of appropriations for the support of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses among them. 

Another evidence of his confidence in early education and 
instruction, is found in the spirit which prevailed among the In- 
dians, wherever he preached among them. It was not more 
than three months after he began his labors among the natives at 
Nonantum, an Indian settlement near where Watertown in 
Massachusetts now stands, before the Indians at that place 
offered him and the English all their children to be educated, 
and only regretted that they were unable to contribute anything 
for their support. 

When this offer of Indian children was made him at Nonan- 
tum, he immediately set about establishing a school. He also 
gave five pounds sterling from his own scanty earnings, to a 
female teacher of some Indian children at Cambridge ; and five 
pounds more to a schoolmaster at Dorchester, who had taught, 
with considerable success, a few native pupils. 

It is worthy of remark, that as early as 1651, or only five 
years after Mr Eliot commenced his labors among the Indians, 
there was an Indian schoolmaster at Natick, who not only 
taughtthe native children with great success, but could read, 
spell and write the English language with a good degree of 
correctness. This teacher was oue of the disciples of Mr Eliot. 

His school, though a religious, or, as it might be termed, a 
theological school, was designed by Mr Eliot as a sort of cen- 
tral school, or school of preparation from which young natives, 
well taught and disciplined, should go forth as teachers or mis- 
sionaries to distant places. Thus it was to be, in effect a Semi- 
nary for Teachers ; and if we regard it as such, we may safely 
say, that the first ‘Teachers’ Seminary ever established in New 
England, was at Natick. 

Here we may relate a fact, which is not only worthy of being 
recorded in the history of education, but worthy to stand on 
record as a reproach to some of those friends of good order and 
good things of the present day, who are so backward in the 
cause of common education. Ata meeting of the synod at 
Boston, on a certain occasion, he succeeded, by his influence, 
in making common or public schools, the subject of fervent and 
special prayers. Who, in modern times, and with the accumu- 
lated light and experience of almost two centuries, has been 
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known to pray, in the church or in the family — much less in 
the synod — for common schouls ? 

He was deeply interested in the proper education of the 
young, by every form and grade of instruction. It was chiefly 
by his means that a school of a high character, and which after- 
wards proved very flourishing, was established at Roxbury ; for 
the support of which he bequeathed a part of his property. 

He also instructed children, personally, whenever he could 
gain access to them; not only the Indian children, but those of 
the whites. He was especially fond of the catechetical form of 
instruction. When he was eighty four years old, and no longer 
able to labor in the pulpit, he collected at his own room, all the 
colored domestics he could find, and gave them moral and reli- 
gious instruction. ‘To a blind boy, in the neighborhood, he 
also gave frequent instruction as long as he lived. 

During his labors among the Indians, he not only exerted 
himself continually with a view to their instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches ; but he also attempted to establish an Indian 
college ; and though the project finally failed, it was not until 
considerable progress had been made with his plan, and a build- 
ing had been erected for the accommodation of about twenty 
students. But though the plan did not succeed, he was the 
means of preparing several [ndian schoolmasters and preachers, 
partly by courses of lectures delivered to them, and partly by 
direct personal efforts. 

One more fact should be related, which in our view, goes to 
show the depth of this modern apostle’s mind, in general, and 
his profound views of education, in particular. He endeav- 
ored to give anatomical and medical instruction to the Indians 
at Neponset, now in Dorchester; and when he found _hitnself 
unable to effect anything of importance without aid, he impor- 
tuned his friends and the friends of the Indians, both in Massa- 
chusetts and England, to furnish a maintenance for suitable 

rsons to give this kind of instruction. 

This last fact seems to us exceedingly remarkable. It is true 
that the object of giving them this special instruction, was to 
cure them of their superstitious reliance on their powaws or 
sorcerers to relieve their diseases. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that one object of those who are endeavoring —two centu- 
ries later — to direct the public attention to the study of anat- 
omy and physiology, is to rid them of that reliance on quackery, 
which indicates little less of ignorance and superstition than did 
the reliance of the Indians of old on their powaws. 

The Life of Eliot, studied with a view to catch his spirit, even 
in regard to education, is indispensable to every teacher ; and 
we hope it will find a place in every teachers’ and common 
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school library. Could all our teachers, of every grade, imbibe 
the spirit of this great man, in this day of increased means and 
facilities, a revolution in education would in less than fifty years 
be achieved. Could each of our ministers —little less labori- 
ously employed though they are than was Eliot —do half as 
much for education as Eliot did, the intellectual and moral wil- 
derness, not only of New England but of all United America, 
would soon bud and blossom as the rose. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Montreux, Switz. 1837. 


VOCAL MUSIC AMONG ADULTS — MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN GERMA- 
NY——-IN SWITZERLAND — PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN THE CAN- 
TON DE VAUD-——ITS INFLUENCE IN REFORMING A VILLAGE. 


I nave formerly spoken of the festivals of vocal music in 
Germany and Switzerland, which not only delight the audience, 
but maintain the zeal and interest of the performers, in 
furnishing both to the auditors and singers, a_ profitable 
amusement, while they cultivate the taste and the ear for vocal 
music. Ina recent number of the German School Gazette, is 
an account of a festival of this nature, for sacred music, in which 
nineteen auxiliary societies of vocal music tooka part. ‘The 
choir consisted of about three hundred teachers. ‘Twelve pieces 
of church music were sung, of which three were chorals and four 
motettes. The leading idea, which formed the basis and con- 
nection of the whole, was ‘The Victory of the Christian.’ The 
words of the hymns were printed and distributed among the au- 
dience, with an intermediate text to trace the progress of thought 
and to combine all in impressing a single train of ideas. This 
great number of distinct choirs, had no opportunity of unit- 
ing in a general rehearsal, before the public performance, and 
strong evidence wasafforded of the thorough manner in which 
they had been instructed and trained, by the fact, that they sang 
together, with a precision and fluency, and unity of expression, 
which rendered the performance excellent in the view of con- 
noisseurs. It wasalso executed with a solemnity worthy of the 
occasion. The intervals were filled up with performances on 
the organ, and the whole was directed by the Principal of the 
Seminary for Teachers. This festival was, in short, a touching 
and elevating musical religious service, which could not be with- 
out happy effect upon those who attended it. The interest and 
hospitality of the inhabitants, deserve particular notice. ‘The 
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arrangements were made for the neat festival, in a neighboring 
city, and the music selected, distributed among the leaders of 
the several societies for practice in their meetings. 

The consistory of the church remark, that the success of 
these festivals for four years, the cheerful zeal of the teachers, 
the care and activity of the leader, and the increasing interest of 
the community, give every reason to hope, that they will become 
a permanent institution, and exert a powerful influence in ele- 
vating the character of vocal music, in the churches and the 
schools. 

I witnessed, in Switzerland, a festival of the same kind, 
which was highly interesting. It comprised, a larger num- 
ber of persons, not, however, consisting entirely of teachers, 
but comprising a large portion of the young men of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘They had left their homes in the morning, 
and after a day spent in singing, and a social repast of the sim- 
plest nature, they returned in the evening; and the festival 
was thus free from all the inconveniences of the nightly orgies 
which usually follow them in our country. The immediate 
effect upon the performers and the audience was obviously very 
happy. ‘The co-operation of so many, in one common object of 
a useful nature, was of itself, a means of cultivating a spirit of 
mutual and social benevolence ; and by uniting all parties and 
sects, softened the feelings which their collision sometimes _pro- 
duces. The harmony of so many voices which had been sep- 
arately trained, was striking. ‘The music was of a character 
which was fitted to elevate the taste, and the poetry, to which 
it was adapted, to cultivate the moral feelings, and promote a 
spirit of devotion. 

But the happiest influences of this festival, were to be traced 
in the previous preparation. The choir which was then assem- 
bled, formed a district society, composed of a large number of 
village auxiliaries, all of whom were employed in cultivating vo- 
cal music during the intervals between the local and general 
festivals. [t occupied much of their thoughts and time, in mo- 
ments of leisure and repose in the family circle. It called the 
youth together occasionally in the village assemblies, and thus 
furnished a useful as well as an agreeable amusement, and grat- 
ified the social propensities, while it excluded much which was 
frivolous and corrupting. It is obvious that such assemblies 
may lead to evil, if they are not vigilantly and constantly 
watched ; but this must be said of every human institution, and 
the greatest evils are not likely to be so great, as the same dis- 
positions would produce in other ways. I ought, however, to 
say, that the influence of such assemblies cannot be correctly 
appreciated by a reference to our village singing schools. In 
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these schools, the exercises are, in general, purely mechanical. 
There is scarcely any acquaintance with the principles of music, 
or any demand upon the taste or the judgment, in the manner 
of its execution. The text is usually devotional, but of a char- 
acter so elevated, as to excite the feelings of few, if any of the 
performers, even in the rare cases where the attempt is made 
by the teacher to employ them for this purpose. ‘The words 
are repeated with as little reference to their meaning, as the 
names of the notes; and thus the principle is often illustrated, 
that nothing so palsies devotional feeling, as the repetition of 
devotional expressions in a light or indifferent manner. In the 
societies of which | have spoken, the intellect and the taste are 
continually called into action, and then the mind and the tongue 
are more preserved from wandering. A portion of the music 
at least, is social and popular, which calls into action the feelings 
of the performers in reference to common life; care is also 
taken that the devotional pieces shall be executed with reference 
to their spirit, and be rendered as far as possible, the means of 
impressing the hearts of the performers. After they have learned 
the importance and acquired the habit of singing social music 
with the heart and the understanding, they feel the violation of 
good taste as well as of good sense, in chanting the most sol- 
emn strains in a spirit of trifling, and are more easily led to do 
it in a proper manner. 

The question will naturally be asked by those who are inter- 
ested in this account, ‘ Can the youth of our country be led to 
associate for such purposes with similar effect,and if so, in what 
manner can it be accomplished?’ The statement of a few 
facts, will furnish the materials for a reply to this question. 

The people of the Canton de Vaud are said to be very little 
sensible to music in comparison with those of the German can- 
tons. A few years since,a German professor of music con- 
ceived the idea of attempting to introduce a national spirit on 
this subject, and devoted himself exclusively to the object. He 
traversed this canton, literally as a Missionary of Music. He 
assembled the principal people of the villages, persuaded them of 
the importance of the object, and succeeded in inducing large 
numbers to acquire some knowledge of the art as an innocent 
means of social amusement,as well as to improve the church music. 
He then gave a course of ten lessons in the elements of music, in 
which he did not pretend to form musicians, either in theory or 
practice, but merely to enable his pupils to read musical notes, 
and to commence a course of mutual instruction and practice, 
and yet so simple as to be comprehended by all. The effect of 
this plan, and of the zeal and perseverance of the teacher were 
such, that wherever he went, young and old, rich and poor, 
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crowded to his lessons, and a degree of enthusiasm was awa- 
kened for music, and especially for national music, which is 
rarely excited by subjects of so peaceful a nature. As one 
result of these measures, an obvious improvement took place in 
the music of the churches. Another, which promises to be of 
a permanent nature, is a conviction of the importance of 
thorough instruction in vocal music asa branch of common 
school education. As another natural result, all who were 
induced to take interest in this subject, were led to relinquish, 
to a considerable extent, improper amusements, and in some 
villages, a very great reform was accomplished in the habits of 
the young men. 

The effects produced by the efforts of this single missionary, 
could not obviously be rendered permanent by his labors alone. 
The result has been, as in many similar cases, that in places 
where no one was found with zeal and ski!l to maintain the 
course of instruction which he had begun, enthusiasm has grad- 
ually declined into indifference and negligence. In some places, 
it was so combined with a species of personal idolatry, for the 
teacher himself, that the subject was left out of view, and 
the fire of zeal passed away with him. This served, in many 
cases, to destroy both the interest and confidence of calm obser- 
vers, in the object itself. Females were also frequently called to 
take part in the public musical assemblies, and it was observed, 
that in thus withdrawing them from the retirement which is the 
proper sphere of woman, the young were often inspired with a 
love of admiration and of dress, exceedingly unfavorable to 
their character. In other places, however, where persons could 
be found, who understood and appreciated the object, and par- 
took in some degree of the zeal of the missionary, the original 
spirit of the people is,in a good degree maintaitied, and similar 
results are still observed. One happy and permanent effect has 
been, to elevate the taste of the people generally to sucha point 
that the low and vulgar songs which were formerly in vogue, are 
scarcely heard. In this, asin all plans of public usefulness, no 
experienced observer can fail to estimate the importance of 
combining temporary and general action, with that which is 
local and permanent. 

The history of vocal music in a village of German S witzer- 
land, will serve as an example of the effect of individual effort 
in a limited sphere. A new pastor, found a divided, unfriendly 
parish. He heard a peasant girl in his neighborhood singing. 
He called her to him daily, and taught her songs and hymns of 
a better character. She asked permission to bring a companion. 
Others soon petitioned for instruction, and at length, nearly all 
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the youth of the parish united themselves in circles for this pur- 

Their interest and their confidence were established in 
him, and his public ministrations, by this evidence of affection 
on his part. The young men abandoned their drinking houses 
and debasing pleasures; the parents were won over by these 
happy influences on their children ; and the moral and social 
aspect of the parish was entirely changed. 

To act efficiently for the itroduction of vocal music among 
adults, both local and general agents, then, ought to be secured, 
and the proper direction ought to be given, and ample materials 
of the best character, supplied to gratify the appetite which has 
been excited, and constant vigilance employed to exclude every 
unsuitable song, and every species of improper conduct or influ- 
ence. 

It must still be remembered, however, that the only sure basis 
of national music is in the education of the young ; and we hope 
that many years will not pass, before vocal music shall be pro- 
vided for, universally, as a branch of public instruction. 





MISCELLANY. 


Teacuers’ ConvenTION aT Utica. 


We have received from Mr Stephen Rensselaer Sweet, one of the 
Committee whose names are given below, the following CircuLar, with 
a request that it may appear in the Annals of Education. It was re- 


ceived too late for insertion in the number for April. 


Circular 

To Teachers and Friends of Education in the State of New York. 

At a convention of teachers and friends of Education held in Albany, 
on the 18th of February last, the first named seven of the undersigned 
were appointed to make arrangements for holding an adjourned meeting 
of said convention in Utica, on the 11th of May next, at 9A. M.; and 
were authorized to add to their number such others as might be deemed 
expedient, In the exercise of this power they have added the other 
named persons as members of said committee. This committee, thus 
coustituted, now address you. 

The canse of education in this State, has long been advocated by ma- 
ny zealous and able individuals, and its claims, presented to the public, 
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in some cases, by the press ; town, county, and other conventions have 
been held from time to time ; lecturers have travelled and lectured on 
the subject very extensively, and various eloquent addresses by gifted 
public speakers have been repeatedly offered on the altar sacred to a 
people’s mental and moral improvement. By these means, the com- 
munity in general has been awakened to perceive the great importance 
of the subject, and much zeal and talent have been enlisted in the cause. 
But both have been too commonly exerted iu isolated efforts — in diffe- 
rent and often remote portions of the State — and without mutual coun- 
sel and concert. Hence, although much has been effected in certain 
sections, yet even in these sections, and especially in the State generally, 
much yet remains to be done for the effectual and permanent prosperity 
of popular education. And we humbly conceive that the time has 
arrived, when the great talents, and zeal, and general good will, enlisted 
in the cause,should be combined and concentrated in some general 
measures, which shall embrace and render moore efficacious individual 
efforts. In this manner, public attention will be kept awake, and a 
united people be brought to co-operate in the active promotion of those 
improvements in education which may be pointed out, from time to 
time, by the inventive genius and far-seeing prudence of the pioneers in 
the cause of mental improvement. 

We are well aware that it is a subject embracing an almost unlimited 
field for differences of opinion and variety of action ; but there are cer- 
tain great general principles, and some most important objects connected 
with it, in which all are agreed, and which should secure the co-ope- 
ration of all. To secure union in these generally acknowledged 
principles and objects, will be the object of the convention. To secure 
the attendance of each one of you in person or by faithful and active 
delegates chosen to represent you, in that convention, is the object of 
this Circular. Teachers especially, being practically acquainted with 
the subject of education, are earnestly entreated to be with us in the 
Convention. By a resolution passed at the convention held in Albany, 
a Constitution for a State Education Society, will be presented for your 
consideration in the adjourned convention. It is earnestly desired, that 
you will well mature this highly important and much needed object before 
its adoption ; and, if adopted, that you will give it the still more ueeded 
approbation of your signatures, your influence, and your constant exer- 
tions to promote its success. To render the convention stil] more inter- 
esting, able and distinguished gentlemen will lecture on some of the 
various important subjects to be introduced for your consideration, and 
will offer resolutions embracing the prominent topics by them respec- 
tively recommended for your adoption. 

These lectures will be, (besides the introductory address) on the qual- 
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ifications and responsibilities of teachers ; on the appropriate branches 
of study in common schools, and the order in which tiey should be 
taught ; on vocal music as a branch of common school education ; on 
elocution, as a branch of general education ; on the history of improve- 
ments in common school books ; and on the present laws in relation to 
common schools, academies and colleges, with suggestions for Legisla- 
tive improvement. The resolutions connected with these subjects will 
undoubtedly require and call forth interesting statements and discussions 
eliciting various views, and affording sure marks of guidance for efforts 
to promote them. Other business of importance will come before the 
convention, so that its session will continue during the 11th and 12th 
days of May next. 

The Committee cannot close this circular without again inviting your 
active co-operation to secure as full and as general an attendance as is 
possible in the convention ; that what is done may be well done, and 
strongly recommend itself to public favor. 

Names of the Committee referred to.—Samuel Steele, Albany ; J. 
W. Bulkley, G. B. Glendenning and P. H. Anthony, Troy ; Jas. Henry, 
Jr. Little Falls ; S. R. Sweet, Jeff. Co. ; E. R. Reynolds, Putman Co.; 
Wm W. Williams, Theodore S. Gold, J. Watson Williams, Utica. 


EpucatTion in Beneat. 


Our readers will recollect an article in the Annals, for 1836, on the 
state of education in Bengal, derived from the Report of Mr Adam, of 
Calcutta. A second report on education in thatcountry has just been 
received from Mr A.; of a very different character from the former. 
Instead of giving general and, from the very nature of the case, loose 
and general statements respecting the whole province, it gives a minute 
account of a single district, that of Rajshahi. Indeed, the view may be 
said to be still more limited ; for though estimates are made in reference 
to the whole district, Mr A. has carefully explored only one thana or po- 
lice subdivision of it;—the thana of Nattore,a tract something like 
twenty miles square, and containing about 350 square miles. The infor- 
mation respecting this small tract of country, spread over a pamphlet 
of more than one hundred and twenty octavo pages, is of exceeding 
great importance and interest. All we shall atteinpt to do at present, is 
to present a few of its outlines. 

The thana of Nattore contains 435 villages, embracing $0,028 fami- 
lies, or 195,296 inhabitants. Of these, about one third are native Hin- 
doos and two thirds Mahometans. 

The number of Indigenous or Native Eremertary Schools in Nat- 
tore, is only 27, embracing 262 pupils. The average age of admission, 
is eight ; and the average age at which they leave school, is fourteen. 
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232 Education in Bengal. 


The average age of the teachers is about thirtyseven and a half. There 
are few under twentyfive ; but there are several, sixty or seventy; and 
one eighty. 

The compensation of teachers varies from three to eight rupees a 
month ; but the average is but little above five. If by this is meant the 
silver rupee, which we suppose to be the fact, the average compensation 
is less than three dollars a month. 

Besides the elementary schools of Nattore, there are thirtyeight Indi- 
genous schools of Hindu learning. The average number of the students 
is 397 ; andthe average age of the teachers about fortyseven years. 
One of these schools of learning is a Medical School, with two profes- 
sors ; one of whom is eightytwo and the other sixtysix years of age. 
The average age at which the students of the schools of learning com- 
mence their course of instruction is eleven; and the average age of 
completing the course is about twentyseven. 

The number of families in Nattore, in which the children receive oc- 
casioual instruction in reading and writing, from parents or friends, is 
1588, including, according to estimate, about 2582 children. The num- 
ber of persons over fourteen years of age, who have been taught any 
higher branches than reading and writing, is $255. The number of 
those of this age who can read a little or just write their names, is 
2342. Besides these, however, there are in the thana of Nattore, ex- 
clusive of those who teach in the schools of learning, eightyeight of 
what are there denominated learned men. 

From the foregoing facts, then, it follows, that only about one in ten of 
the inhabitants of,Nattore, receives any instruction. Even this is chiefly 
confined to males. Only one sect, the mendicant Vishnavas, amounting 
in all to 1400 or 1500 individuals, are said to teach their daughters to read 
and write ; anda small class of persons called Zemindars, amounting to 
50 or 60 persons, do the same ; but with these exceptions, the females are 
not known to receive any instruction, The females among the Hindus 
even cherish the idea among them — nor is it discouraged by the men 
— that a female taught to read and write, will become an early widow, 
which they deem one of the greatest of misfortunes. Female educa- 
tion is also discouraged, on the ground that it would lead the female to 
be more intriguing ; a notion, which they think is proved by the fact, 
that the morals of the Vishnavas, who teach their daughters, are the 
lowest in all that country. But the causes of this state of things are 
found in the fact that the moral education of the latter is still more ne- 
glected than among the rest of the Hindus. Thus, the opinion that in- 
tellectual improvement without moral cultivation, is insufficient to 
elevate the character of mankind —and rather injurious—is sustained 
by known facts in Asia, no less than in Europe and America ; and speaks 
a language which cannot be mistaken. 
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Scuoot ror Morar Curture. 


Instruction in mere science bas been hitherto made the chief business 
of our schools for children and youth, especially of our district or com- 
mon schools, embracing children from four to sixteen years of age. 
Little has been aimed at, and, therefore, little has been accomplished, 
but the cultivation of the intellect. The cultivation of the body, or the 
inculeation of the laws by which the health and happiness of the body 
are secured, has been effectually overlooked. Nor has moral education 
fared much better. With a full conviction that good health and sound 
morals are everything, and that the mest gifted intellect is as nothing — 
often worse than nothing — without them, we have acted, almost toa 
man, as if we either believed that health and morals, were nothing, and 
intellectual instruction everything, or that the former ought to have no 
place or receive any attention in the schoolroom. The latter belief, 
almost every individual will repel ; but will he admit that he embraces 
the former? Yetis it not the only alternative ? 

In the belief that the moral or spiritual nature of man is strangely 
and shamefully overlooked, a few friends of education, here and there, 
have of late turned their attention to this subject. Among this number, 
are Mr E. M. P. Wells, of South Boston, and Mr A. Bronson Alcott, of 
this city. For a few years past, these two gentlemen have toiled each 
in his own way in the most untiring manner, and often in the face of 
great obstacles, to rouse the common mind to the importance of elevating 
and ennobling the moral nature of man. We' mean, they have done so 
by example ; which is the best sort of inculcation on this subject. 

And what has heen their success? The former, though often re- 
pulsed, and never fully and adequately supported, has pursued his way 
through ‘ good report and through evil’ ; and is still, to a considerable 
extent, popular as a teacher. The latter has never had a numerous set 
of friends, though what he has had, have appeared to be worthy and 
confidential ones. Some of them have stood by him amid every trial 
and difficulty ; and continue to do so. But others, doubting — per- 
haps justly — the wisdom of his course, in some of its parts, and cling- 
ing to the fashionable idea that the great object of a school is to culti- 
vate the intellect, have been more vacillating. 

The school of Mr A. is kept in the Masonic Temple. Of the room 
which it occupies, we have given an account in a formernumber. The 
pupils are of both sexes, and are from five to fifteen years of age. The 
following is an exhibition of the nature and order of the exercises for 
every day of the week, during the spring term of the present year, from 
which the intelligent reader will be able to judge, whether or not intel- 
lectual education receives a full measure of the teacher’s attention. Of 
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the actual merits or demerits of the school, we have nothing, at present, 
to say. 
Disciptine anv Stuptes 1x Mr Atcortt’s Scnoou. 

Monpay.—Forenoon. Studying, Spelling and Defining Lesson, 
Spelling, with illustrative conversations on the meaning and use of 
words. Afternoon. Writing Copies and Journals, studying Latin Les- 
son, with Recitations. 

Tvurspay.—Forenoon. Reading from Class Books. Recitations in 
Geography, with Conversations and Illustrations. Afternoon. Writ- 

* ing Copiesand Journals. Studying French lesson with recitations. 

Wepnespay.—Forenoon. Spelling. Readings from Class Books, 
with Conversations on the sense. Afternoon. Writing Copies and 
Journals. Recreation and Duties at home. 

Tuurspay.—Forenoon. Reading from Class Books. Parsing, with 
Conversations on the Principles of English Grammar. Aflernoon. 
Writing Copies and Journals. Studying Latin with recitations. 

Fripay.—Forenoon. Spelling. Recitations in Arithmetic, and of 
Arithmetical Tables. Afternoon, Writing Copies and Journals. Stu- 
dying French, with Recitations. 

Saturpay.—Forenoon. Reading from Class Books. Conversations 
on Study, Manners and Duty. Afternoon. Review of Studies and 
Conduct. Recreations and Duties at home. 

It should also be remarked here, that all the pupils, who choose, are 
allowed recreation, just before twelve o’clock, on the Common, or in the 
Ante Room : and at three o’clock is also a short intermission for refresh- 
ment and recreation, 

We ought, also, to add, that instead of the ‘ Reading from Class 
Books with Conversations on the Sense,’ for the exercise on Wednes- 
day forenoon, it was formerly customary to hold Conversatiors on the 
Gospels in the School ; and that these are the ‘ Conversations,’ which 
have of late been published and made the subjects of much remark, and 
of considerable severity of criticism. 


Pusiic Scnoors 1n Portianp. 


We have received an interesting pamphlet of sixteen octavo pages, 
containing a Report of the School Committee of the city of Portland, 
for the year ending March, 1887, respecting the state and prospects of 
the public schools in that city. We might, very profitably, transfer the 
entire pamphlet to our pages ; but have only room for a few of its facts. 

The public schools of Portland, are, an English High School, two 
male and two female monitorial schools, eight primary schools, one 
school for children of color, and two schools on the adjacent islands. 
The number of pupils embraced by these schools, is about fourteen hun- 
dred ; and the salaries of all the teachers $6,478, Each primary school 
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has two teachers, a principal and an assistant ; the former of whom re- 
ceives $200 a year, and the latter only $100. 

The following Table exhibits a view of the expenses of the public 
schools in Portland during the past year: 





Salaries, $6,478 
Building and repairs (one new schoolhouse) 4,900 
Books and Stationery, 150 
Wood, &e. 555 
Printing and contingent expenses, 287 

Total $12,370 


These schools are sustained in part by what is called a Bank Tax, in 
part, by a regular city tax, and in part, by other appropriations. A 
census of the children and youth of the State between the ages of four 
and twentyone years, is taken every year in the month of May ; and 
the number in Portland, in May last, was 5,041. There are, therefore, 
in all probability, at least 3,500 between the ages of four and sixteen, all 
of whom ought to be at school ;' and now if less than 1,500 are found 
in the public schools, where are the rest ? 

The report before us contains many important hints ; among which, 
is a full expression of the sentiment on which we have so strongly 
insisted, that the improvement of our district schools, depends, in no 
small degree, upon parents. Unless they can be awakened, in a gov- 
ernment like this, all will be lost. School and District Committees may 
do something; Boards for Examination and for visiting may do some- 
thing ; Teachers, by self-sacrifice, may do a great deal ; and yet, after 
all, parents must do the work principally. 

Much is also said of raising the standard of instruction and discipline; 
of erecting better schoolhouses ; of furnishing more assistant teachers ; 
of having more Teachers’ Seminaries, &c. In short, let him who 
wishes to take a view of the whole subject, study faithfully these modest, 
unpretending, annual reports of School Committees, in the various cities 
and towns of New England. Much as we value the addresses and lec- 
tures on education which issue from the teeming press, we regard these 
reports as still more valuable. 


Scnoots 1s New Beprorp. 


From the last Annual Report of the New Bedford School Committee 
we learn, that there are, in that town, six school districts, embracing 
twenty schools. Eight are conducted by male, and twelve by female 
teachers ; and six of the teachers have female assistants. The compen- 
sation of male teachers, is, in general $600 a year ; and of females, $250. 
None of the assistants receive over $200. Though the schools of New 
Bedford are represented as on the whole flourishing, the Committee 
regard them as susceptible of much improvement ; and we are glad to 
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find them stating at the close of the Report, that‘in their opinion the 
time has arrived when a thorough investigation of our schools is de- 
manded.’ 

Scuoots 1n Pennsytvania. 


By the new school laws of the State, each county is left to determine 
by its votes, whether it will entitle itself to the aid of the public fund, 
by assuming a certain proportion of the expense. The result is stated 
by the Secretary that the counties supposed to contain the most intelli- 
geut inhabitants are the most opposed to the system, whilst the recent 
and less populous districts cordially accept it. 





The whole number of districts is 984 
The number which have accepted 745 
The number of common schools 3,849 
Male teachers 2,428 
Female teachers 966 
$,394 
Male scholars 74,253 
Female scholars 65,351 
Philadelphia schools 11,234 
150,838 





The average time during which schools were kept open during the 
year was four months and three days. Average cost of teaching each 
pupil, one dollar per quarter. Number of pupils in the schools, 150,838. 
Average number in each school forty-one. The whole number of 
children in the State between the ages of five and fifteen is 320,000. 

Of the sum of $200,000 appropriated to the schools for the year, 
nearly $132,000 have been paid. The remainder will be due to certain 
districts that have not yet complied with the conditions of the law. 

Fiftytwo counties have voted to raise by taxes the aggregate sum of 
$340,000. 

We learn also, in addition to the above, which is derived from the 
Report of the Superintendent of public education, that the legislature 
have recently appropriated $700,000 to the support of common schools. 


Scuoot Fonp or Ixxrnors. 


By additions from the ‘ Surplus revenue’ the School Fund of Illivois 
has been raised to $670,000. The interest on this sum is to be «divided 
among the counties according to population, and is to be applied to the 
payment of teachers in the different counties. The portion of this in- 
terest belonging to each township, is to be under the care of three trus- 
tees elected for the purpose, and aided by a treasurer of their owa 
appointment. 
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Coxteces, Scnoors, &c. 1s Toe Unitep Srares. 


According to a statement in a Boston paper, there are, in the United 
States, about 60 Colleges, 500 Academies, and 50,000 Common Schools. 
In New England, there are 12 Colleges, where 353 were graduated the 
last year. In New Hampshire,the number of free schools is rising 
1600. Massachusetts has about 3000 schools ; Rhode Island, 700; Con- 
necticut 1600 to 1800 ; New York, 10,000. South Carolina, in 1832, had 
817 schools. Georgia has more than 700 common schools. It is also 
estimated, that there are in the United States about 500 Lyceums. 
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Tae Economy or Heats, or the Stream of Human Life, from 
the Cradle to the Grave. With Reflections, Moral, Physical and 
Philosophical, on the Septennial Phases of Human Existence. By 
James Jounson, M. D. Physician Extraordinary to the King. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1837. 18mo. pp. 283. 


This is altogether the most curious work on Health which has yet 
appeared. Every man of original mind, has his own way of viewing 
a subject as well as of presenting the results of his refiections, and Dr 
Johnson has his. And though he is sometimes fanciful, and still oftener 
hasty in his conclusions ; yet in most points he is sustained by the sound- 
est principles of philosophy. We kuow not how far the fact that he is 
‘physician extraordinary to the king’ of England will goto give au- 
thority to his sentiments ; but we do think that as a work on physical 
education, Dr J.’s book has much merit ; and we wish the busy press of 
the Messrs Harper & Brothers produced to the world no work which 
was more objectionable. 


Tue Youne Man’s A1p to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness. 
By Rev. Hussarp Winstow. Boston: D.K. Hitchcock. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 408. 

We have examined this work, and do not hesitate to say that it merits 
a most favorable reception by the numerous class of persons for whom 
it was intended. It is written in an excellent style and breathes a truly 
christian spirit. It is not exactly a book on education, and yet the edu- 
cator should read it, for it contains many sentiments of the utmost im- 
portance to every parent and teacher. Itis a favorable circumstance, 
that the theologians of this country are beginning to lend their aid in 
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doing something for the cause of humanity out of the pulpit, on 
subjects usually denominated secular. Itis a prelude, as we trust, to 
that period in the history of man, when the christian world will 
learn to appreciate the sentiment of an apostle ; ‘ Whether, therefore, 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ 


M. T. Cicero pe Senectute et pe Amicitia, ex editionibus 
Oliveti et Ernesti. Accedunt Note Anglice Juventuti Accommo- 
date. Cura C. K. Dittaway, A. M. Bostonie: Perkins et Mar- 
vin. 1837. 18mo. pp. 158. 


Among the philosophical writings of Cicero, there are probably none 
so generally read, or so justly and highly admired, as his treatises on Old 
Age and on Friendship ; and it is remarkable that until the present time, 
no good edition of these works has issued from the American press, 
The only distinct edition of these essays which has been published for 
many years in England, so far as we are informed, is that of Mr E. H. 
Barker, which, though abounding, like the other works of the same 
editor, in evidences of extensive research and of profound scholarship, 
is not well adapted to the use of the common classical student. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar satisfaction, that we welcome this edition, en- 
riched as it is, by the editorial labors of Mr Dillaway. 

The text of this edition, which is based upon those of Olivet and Er- 
nesti, appears, so far as we have examined it, to be printed with great 
accuracy, and the notes, including the argument of each section, will 
prove, we doubt not, a very acceptable aid to the classical student. The 
typographical execution of this work,does great credit to the press of 
Perkins and Marvin. We are glad to learn, that an edition of Cicero’s 
De Officiis, by the same editor, may be expected in a short time. 


Tue First Part or Jacoss anp Dortino’s Latin Reaper, 
adapted to Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. By Prof. E. 
A. Anprews. Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 1837. 12mo. pp. 
266. 

This edition of the Latin Reader,is very far superior, in its typo- 
graphical appearance, to any of its predecessors, and leaves nothing in 
this respect to be desired. Ever since the publication of the Latin 
Reader in Germany, it has generally, and, we believe, justly, been con- 
sidered as the best elementary work of the kind extant. It has pa-sed 
through several editions in this country, and has been generally adopted 
in our classical schools. Notwithstanding, however, the favor with 
which it has been received, discerring teachers have long observed in 
it several prominent defects, not sufficient, indeed, to induce them to set 
aside the work, but detracting greatly from its value. The most prom- 
inent of these defects, have been its want of adaptation to the Latin 
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Grammars in use in this country, and the great deficiencies in the Dic- 
tionary. The notes, in former American editions, so far as they are 
translations from the German, have, in many instances, referred to prin- 
ciples no where to be found in the grammar in common use in this coun- 
try, and have thus tended to produce confusion in the mind of the 
student, who could have no knowledge of the principle referred to. 
Such, also, were the deficiencies in the Dictionary, that, in many cases, 
nosagacity of the student could enable him to understand the extracts 
which he was called to peruse. 

In the present edition, these defects dppear to be remedied. The in- 
troductory exercises have been arranged in a natural manner, deficien- 
cies have been supplied, and the difficulties both in forms and construc- 
tions very fully explained by references to the grammar. In all parts 
of the work, the same mode of commenting has been adopted, and the 
notes, which are numerous, seldom directly aid the student, but furnish 
him with the means of aiding himself. We should judge it impossible 
for a student to read this work, without acquiring, at the same time, a 
good knowledge of Latin Grammar. Much labor has been bestowed 
upon tbe dictionary at the end of the work ; references are everywhere 
made to the roots from which the words are derived, and the definitions 
have been carefully selected in reference to the passages in which the 
words occur. 


First Lessons 1n Latin: or an Introduction to Andrews and 
Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. By Prof. E. A. AnprEws. Boston : 
Crocker & Brewster. I837. 18mo. pp. 210. 

This work, like the last from the same press, is executed in a very 
beautiful manner, and is, in this respect, altogether the most attractive 
Introduction to Latin that we haveever seen. It comprises a concise 
Latin Grammar, embracing the prominent principles, rules, and defini- 
tionsof Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar. To this are subjoined, ex- 
ercises in Latin Syntax, consisting of sentences to be translated from 
Latin into English, and others from English into Latin, with references 
tothe grammatical part. To the Exercises, are added reading lessons, 
consisting of Fables, &c. with references as before. These are fol- 
lowed by a Vocabulary of the Latin words occurring in the work, and 
a whole chapter on Analysis and Parsing. 

It will be seen, from this account of the work, that it contains every- 
thing essential to the student in commencing the study of the language. 
The Grammar contains those principles which need to be treasured in 
the memory, together with all the necessary examples of declension and 
conjugation. An advantage peculiar to this Grammar and the larger 
one of Andrews and Stoddard, is the division of the inflected words into 
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syllables, and their accentation. The least care on the part of the stu- 
dent, will, by this means, and by the careful marking of the quantities 
in every part of the work, prevent his acquiring habits of mispronoun- 
ciation — habits, which when once acquired, are seldom fully corrected. 
In short, it seems to us the most complete ‘ Introduction’ to Latin 
Grammar, which has been presented to the public. 

No young man, whose circumstances will permit him to acquire some 
knowledge of the Latin language, should be content to forego that ad- 
vantage, when it may be acquired at so easy a rate as by the study of 
this small work. The time necessarily devoted to it is very short, and 
the study, so far from preventing the acquisition of other branches of 
knowledge, affords the best mental discipline, and consequently the best 
preparation for every other study. Were the teachers in our common 
schools to spend a short time in qualifying themselves to teach this lan- 
guage, they might be the means of bringing forward hundreds of youth 
who now remain in obscurity, unconscious of their own power or of 
their ability to become distinguished in the various departments of Jite- 
rature. The great objection which has been made to the study of this 
language has been the amount of time supposed to be necessary for ac- 
quiring any useful knowledge respecting it ; but this difficulty to young 
persons of either sex, even though possessing no more than ordinary 
talents, is effectually removed by such a work as the Lessons which we 
are now considering. The leisure of a few months will enable such 
persons to surmount all the most considerable difficulties in the way of 
their progress, and while others, ignorant of the advantages which attend 
the study, are debating in regard to its expediency, they will have deter- 
mined the question by their own experience. He who has acquired 
this language, may easily, should circumstances render it expedient, be- 
come master of any of the modern European languages, for they all 
rest in a great degree, upon this as their basis. 


Tue Microcosm, a Literary and Religious Magazine. Vol. III. 
No. I to V. inclusive. New Haven: L. Huntington Young. 

This is a monthly magazine of sixteen pages, published by L. Hun- 
tington Young, New Haven, Connecticut. Its mechanical execution 
appears to be excellent. We have seen only the five numbers men- 
tioned above ; but these give evidence of taste and talent in the editor, 
whose name, however, does not appear. The influence of this little 
work on the literature and morals of the community cannot be otherwise 
than excellent. It is solid yet sprightly, grave yet not tiresome, and 
instructive without being dogmatic. 


